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Editorial Comment 


IN COMING to a decision as to the place supervised 
correspondence study should occupy in the edu- 

cational system of the United 
EQUALIZING States, considerable help will 
EDUCATIONAL be gained from a considera- 
OPPORTUNITY tion of two important ques- 

tions. The first is, ‘““How 
serious are the inequalities in educational oppor- 
tunity that exist in the United States today?’ and 
the second is, “Does supervised correspondence 
study constitute the most effective means of elimi- 
nating some of these inequalities?” 

Anyone who is at all familiar with the Ameri- 
can educational scene must confess that glaring 
inequalities in educational opportunity do exist in 
spite of the faci that the ideal of equality of oppor- 
tunity is unanimously and enthusiastically pro- 
claimed as a unique and indispensable character- 
istic of American education. To mention only a 
few of these inequalities, there are the nearly three 
and one-half million boys and girls attending high 
schools in the rural areas of the United States who, 
though their educational environment may be of 
the very best in many respects, still are denied ac- 
cess to a large per cent of the numerous and valu- 
able elective and enrichment opportunities which 
are open to city high school students. Then, there 
are the tens of thousands of pupils of high school 
age who live so far distant from any type of sec- 
ondary school, or who would have to travel such 
poor roads to attend the nearest high school, 
that attendance is out of the question. There 
are many elementary pupils who, for similar rea- 
sons, can get no schooling whatsoever. There are 
certainly very large numbers of pupils enrolled 
in one-room schools so small, because of sparsity 
of population or poor roads, that they are unduly 
costly to the taxpayer and constitute a poor edu- 
cational environment for the children who attend. 
There are physically incapacitated youth at all 


age levels who cannot attend a regularly organized 
school with any degree of regularity, if they can 
attend at all. There are millions of adults who 
should be continuing their schooling but who 
cannot do so under the present scheme of things 
because diversity of interest, differences in the time, 
or location of the place at which they can work, 
make classroom instruction impractical. It is evi- 
dent, then, if we subscribe to the view that every 
child and every adult should have available to him 
an education as rich and personally valuable and 
as readily within his reach as every other pupil 
or adult, that we are obligated to seek remedies 
for existing inequalities that are workable, effec- 
tive, and immediately available. 

The solutions that have for some time been ad- 
vanced and that have demonstrated their effec- 
tiveness in part, at least, are well known. There 
is consolidation of attendance units which, com- 
bined with transportation, has already brought 
the benefits and advantages of larger schools to 
millions of boys and girls. Consolidation has cer- 
tain limitations however. Except in the more 
closely settled rural areas the high schools it creates 
are still small. If the area is too sparsely settled, 
the consolidated school may be prohibitively costly, 
because increased travel distance leads to dispro- 
portionately high transportation expense and be- 
cause highways are almost inevitably less well im- 
proved as sparsity of population grows more pro- 
nounced. This latter fact leads not only to greater 
cost of transportation, but to greater uncertainty of 
transportation as well. Although it is probably 
true that each year, except in areas where the pop- 
ulation is declining, the usefulness of consolida- 
tion to education in the United States is increas- 
ing, not within our lifetime will it permit the 
elimination of all the weaknesses in our educa- 
tional program which it is intended to remove. 

The boarding school has been suggested and is 
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to a degree being used for pupils who because of 
distance or physical handicap cannot travel from 
home to school and back again every day. For 
various reasons, this arrangement has not and 
probably will not be of assistance to large num- 
bers of pupils. For the severely handicapped child 
who cannot safely be transported to school, the 
visiting teacher serves very successfully in our 
cities. Obviously, though, such service is hardly 
feasible elsewhere. So far as adult education is 
concerned, little has been done beyond providing 
class instruction where that is most feasible. 

This brief review of the efforts that have been 
made to eliminate inequality of educational op- 
portunity because of low density of population or 
physical handicaps of children served gives ample 
evidence that the problem is now recognized in its 
broad outlines. The corrective measures used have 
proved their value and have accomplished much. 
It should be evident, though, that even with com- 
plete acceptance and the fullest possible use of 
consolidation, transportation, boarding schools, 
the visiting teacher, and classes for adults, much 
of the task of providing for the underprivileged 
child and the under-educated adult will still re- 
main undone. There will still be the rural high 
schools with their relatively meager curriculums; 
there will still be pupils attending one-room 
schools so small that they are economically and 
educationally indefensible; there will still be sec- 
ondary school and elementary pupils unable to 
reach a school of any sort. Finally, there will still 
be the vast majority of adults whose needs cannot 
be met through regularly scheduled classes. 

It goes without saying that the agencies already 
being used should not be abandoned, but that they 
should be applied even more widely. On the 
other hand, such additional agencies should be 
used as will effectively eliminate the inequalities 
that still remain. It is here that supervised corre- 
spondence study has its place. It is not suggested as 
a substitute, but rather as an addition. Elsewhere 
in this magazine it is shown to be satisfactory and 
amply to have proved its effectiveness in the United 
States and abroad. The use of supervised corre- 
spondence study need not await the slow improve- 
ment of district organization or of the financial 
structure within which the public schools work. 
Since correspondence instruction is carried on 
through existing local school organizations, it does 


not infringe upon their autonomy. Inasmuch as 
the publicly sponsored correspondence centers are 
being established for the most part in connection 
with teacher-training institutions, there is reason 
to believe that the instruction provided and the 
teaching materials used will be of the best. 

One may wonder why supervised correspond- 
ence instruction which is so patently sound and 
which fills so obvious a need is not adopted at once, 
Industry long ago accepted correspondence instruc- 
tion either as home study or as individualized 
group study, using it as one of the chief methods of 
providing advanced training for its employees, 
Perhaps Dr. William F. Ogburn in the first of the 
series of annual lectures on important issues and 
problems in American education, sponsored by 
Zeta chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, gave the key to 
the answer last summer. He said, ‘To schools a 
new invention means expenditure of money with 
no saving or profit. Hence business adopts new 
inventions before schools do.”” Inasmuch as super- 
vised correspondence study reaches young people 
and adults heretofore completely ignored, and 
broadens the opportunities made available to many 
others, the net result may be to increase slightly 
the total expenditure for education. On the other 
hand, there may be an eventual lowering of the 
annual per pupil cost. If education were still in 
the period of expansion, the problem of getting 
financial support for supervised correspondence 
study would be simple. Today, though, we are 
in an era when costs are being cut if possible; when 
they are being expanded sparingly if at all. That 
money can be obtained if the urgency of the need 
is shown, is demonstrated by North Dakota. A 
year ago, when the support of many governmental 
services was being curtailed, the legislature in- 
creased the biennial budget for supervised corre- 
spondence study from $65,000 to $100,000. 
Given an unquenchable zeal to bring better educa- 
tion to the underprivileged, support for supervised 
correspondence study can be obtained even though 
the profit must be measured in terms of a rela- 
tively intangible long term return to the state and 
to the individual rather than in terms of imme- 
diate gain in dollars and cents. 

If one were to write, as a saga, the story of 
great movements in American education which 
have successively swept us closer to a full realiza- 
tion of the ideal of equality of educational oppor- 
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tunity, there would be named first the era in which 
the educator accompanied the pioneer and planted 
the common school in the midst of the newly 
broken fields. As the period of pioneering drew to 
a close, the accepted goal came to be the expansion 
upward through the high school of the universal 
franchise of education at public expense. The 
practical accomplishment of this objective brought 
to completion the construction of the general 
framework of the vast structure of public educa- 
tion. 

The third or present era may be characterized 
as one of analysis, examination, and refinement. 
Major weaknesses in the educational structure that 
prevent a full realization of equality of opportu- 
nity have been discovered. Consolidation, trans- 
portation, and the like, are being used as remedies 
for these weaknesses. A willingness to employ 
newer and more flexible techniques where they 
show greater promise of success is now coming to 
be shown. In this last stage, the one in which 
correspondence instruction and other forms of 
individualized instruction are coming into their 
own, the long accepted values of life in small 
communities and in the basic family group are 


being re-examined and found worth while. Alter- 
natives to mass instruction are assuming a posi- 
tion of respectability among the group of tried 
and proved educational procedures—KNUTE O. 
BroaDy, Teachers College, University of Ne- 
braska. 


WHILE THE lack of centralized control, so baf- 
fling to the visitor from foreign lands, is perhaps 

the outstanding peculiarity 
CONTROLS AND of American education, it 
SAFEGUARDS cannot truthfully be said 

that no control is being 
exercised over educational developments in the 
United States. New movements coming on the 
educational horizon must either gain the approval 
of certain educational institutions or leaders; they 
must win academic respectability through specific 
and preferably liberal appropriations; or they must 
achieve a place for themselves by the utilization of 
as many as possible of the practices and formulae 
already enjoying widespread acceptance. The con- 
trol resulting from this situation has the virtue of 
effectually barring departures from the tradi- 
tionally accepted practices until they can be care- 
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fully tested and found worthy, but it also tends to 
retard progress. Moreover, it involves the danger 
of destroying innovations in the embryo, the wider 
development of which could have accomplished 
much good. 

The use of supervised correspondence courses 
as a means of extending high school and elemen- 
tary education in several directions has now had 
many years of fruitful experimentation; it has de- 
veloped an extensive literature; and to those who 
have tried out this device, it has for the most part 
commended itself not only because of its intrinsic 
worth as a method of enriching and extending 
instruction, but because it has been found to lend 
itself to a wide variety of genuine educational 
services. Despite these facts, it remains true that 
comparatively few teachers or educational leaders 
have thus far put this type of instruction to exten- 
sive use. 

Correspondence education below the college 
level has been slow in its development partly be- 
cause its sphere of action has lain chiefly in the 
field of secondary education. Despite their various 
efforts to reconstruct their programs and activities 
in terms of individual and community needs, most 
of the high schools continue to strive doggedly 
to meet the material and quantitative standards 
fixed by the colleges and by the regional and state 
accrediting associations. They continue to regard 
correspondence lessons with misgivings and doubt. 
Since the possibilities of extending or improving 
secondary education through such lessons have 
thus far not gained the wholehearted recognition 
of educational leaders generally or of the state 
high school inspectors in particular, the timidity of 
the high school principals is understandable. And 
it is only natural that the smaller the school the 
less likely is it to venture from the beaten path 
or to experiment with innovations. How can an 
objective criteria; and, second, it would necessi- 
the much desired promotion to a larger school if 
his school fails to stay on the accredited list or if 
his non-conformance to time-honored standards 
arouses criticism? When, as is true of high school 
instruction by correspondence, the educational in- 
strument in question involves commercial aspects, 
and in some instances the possibility of pupil ex- 
ploitation, it follows naturally that the school is, 
and should be unusually wary. 

Expansion in the use of correspondence lessons 
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as a means of improving the public school services 
would, no doubt, be speeded up and put upon 
much firmer ground if more of the State school 
authorities were to examine the merits of this 
device fully and fairly and if, with the informa- 
tion gained, they were to proceed to a positive pro- 
gram of setting up definite controls and safe- 
guards which would clarify, facilitate, and govern 
the use of such lessons. Such action would not 
only give official recognition to this means of edu- 
cation, supply reliable information concerning it, 
and encourage the timid, but it would protect the 
device itself against abuse, as well as guard the 
student or the school wishing to employ this means 
of educational development and expansion against 
the chance of failure resulting from lack of knowl- 
edge and misunderstanding. Moreover, it would 
greatly reduce the hazards of exploitation. That 
instruction through supervised correspondence 
courses, like all other newly developed educa- 
tional instruments, involves dangers of misuse 
and failure cannot be doubted. Most of these 
have, however, been due chiefly to the fact that 
those wishing this type of education have not been 
able readily to secure reliable information concern- 
ing the types, the quality, the peculiar characteris- 
tics, and the availability of correspondence in- 
struction to meet specific needs. The supplying of 
such information would demand, first, a careful 
evaluation of the available courses on the basis of 
objective creteria; and, second, it would necessi- 
tate the maintenance of a clearing house through 
which educators, as well as the general public, 
could quickly and easily secure adequate and un- 
biased information concerning such courses. Such 
a service in the state departments of education 
would soon result in the establishment of stand- 
ards and machinery for accrediting or licensing 
correspondence courses and thus bar from school 
use, and perhaps from use by the general public, 
those courses which are poor in pedagogical struc- 
ture, inaccurate in content, or otherwise lacking in 
the instructional services provided. 

Such a service in the state departments could 
also do much to make sure that courses of the 
types desired are available not only in sufficient 
quantity but also near the point of consumption 
and at reasonable costs. The type and quality of 
courses needed could be procured either from 
educational centers within the state or from cen- 
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ters in other states. Since correspondence courses, 
and their services, readily cross state lines, much 
could, no doubt, be achieved through a national as 
well as state information centers. The crossing of 
state lines, which a national clearing house would 
facilitate, would not only enable certain corre- 
spondence centers to specialize along lines in which 
they are especially equipped to serve, and thus to 
improve their efficiency, but also the extension of 
the use of a given course to two or more states 
would reduce the overhead involved in its produc- 
tion and maintenance and thus lower the cost to 
the consumer. The fact that correspondence les- 
sons seem to have their greatest usefulness in the 
small high schools, in the sparsely settled commu- 
nities, among persons whose educational careers 
have been interrupted, and among those who for 
various reasons cannot attend the regular schools, 
makes availability and cost matters of crucial im- 
portance. 

Then there are the very important problems of 
evaluating and honoring the work done by corre- 
spondence, and the transfer of the credits earned 
from one institution to another, or from one state 
to another. If controls and safeguards of the type 
suggested above were set up to provide a definite 
service of evaluation, classification, and guidance 
in correspondence education, most of the credit 
problems could easily be solved. Other safeguards 
should, however, be evolved to take care of any 
unusual problems almost sure to arise in connec- 
tion with an educational device, the use and con- 
trol of which is not limited to a single school. The 
establishment of more definite principles and 
policies of local supervision and the discourage- 
ment or complete barring of sub-standard courses 
would do much to systematize the quality of work 
done by this method, as well as to simplify credit 
difficulties. Where state examination systems are 
in vogue it would be a comparatively simple matter 
to gauge accomplishments of and award credits for 
correspondence study. 

Since instruction through correspondence 
courses has gone through a long and successful 
period of experimentation, both in this country 
and abroad, since there are now many centers 
specializing in producing and servicing such 
courses, and since there seems to be a continuous 
and broadening demand for this type of instruc- 
tion, it should be possible, both for persons within 
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the public school systems and outside of them not 
only to resort to this device as a respectable means 
of furthering their educational development, but 
to receive from the legally constituted educational 
authorities reliable information on if, how, and 
where they can obtain correspondence instruction 
suited to their peculiar needs. It should also be 
possible for them to receive guidance on what 
they may or may not expect from investments in 
any given course both as concerns educational 
values and as concerns the granting of credit where 
credit is an important consideration. Any person 
feeling that this type of education can contribute 
to his educational development should be en- 
couraged and assisted in every way possible. This 
should be particularly true for those who other- 
wise could not or would not continue their educa- 
tion—W. H. GAUMNIZT, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


ON A TRIP by plane frm Spokane to Chicago, I 
was most impressed by the geography of roads. 
Seen from a high altitude, 
arterial highways stretch like 
slender bands across the con- 
tinent, frequently uniting 
neighboring states more 
closely than the communities 
within a state. Back of these surfaced highways 
lie vast areas served by all types and kinds of roads. 
These roads, branchlike, divide and subdivide un- 
til they end in trails which finally tap a great hinter- 
land inhabited by a scattered population. Children 
from homes in such regions may live forty, fifty, 
ora hundred miles or more, from a surfaced high- 
way, or from a high school. One of the western 
states over which I flew had approximately five 
thousand rural children of high school age out of 
school in a recent year. In an adjoining state over 
one-half of the rural youth of high school age were 
unable, because of lack of opportunity, to attend 
high school. Today this state has 7,000 enroll- 
ments in supervised correspondence subjects. 

The problems of parents living in remote sec- 
tions are set forth in this mother’s letter, received 
one year ago: 


PROVIDING 
EDUCATION 

FOR ISOLATED 
CHILDREN 


“The nearest high schools in our county are fifty 
and ninety miles distant. It would mean our having 
to establish another home there, in order for her to 
attend. 


“Our grade school study (correspondence) has 
been so successful, I am anxious to continue it through 
high school. Margarette will, I hope, pass the eighth 
gtade this year. She wishes to continue home study. 

“Our (grade school correspondence) supplies and 
courses cost us $100.00 a year. We have just received 
our tax sheet. School tax alone for this year is $120.04; 
$47.92 for this district alone, $40.00 for the high 
school fund, and $32.00 for the general school fund. 
We have been paying school taxes like this for the 
past fifteen years. We live on a stock ranch, and the 
stock business has been hurt considerably the past four 
years. We have had no assistance from the county and 
have taken all responsibility of educating our two 
children. 

“It (correspondence study) gives parents control 
over their children when they can be at home, instead 
of having to board away from home nine months of the 
year. It has enabled our children to have a good edu- 
cation, and still be at home, and not have to suffer 
the hardships of our severe winters, going to and 
from school. Our roads cannot be depended on to get 
through with a car during the winter months.” 


The daughter having finished the eighth grade, 
the mother wrote a second letter, received a few 
weeks ago: 


“On Oct. 5th we went down to Hardin, which is 
about one hundred miles away. We were unfortu- 
nate not to find our county superintendent in his office. 
Waiting at his office was the material for beginning 
art, beginning Latin, elementary algebra, and first year 
English. I feel sure Margarette will encounter no 
difficulties. The studies are so simply arranged, and 
we are only too eager to begin work.” 


Parents living in isolated areas similar to the 
one cited above often dread the approach of the 
school year because of the uncertainties of school 
attendance. Several possibilities, none of them en- 
tirely satisfactory, are open to them. First, a lim- 
ited number of children may work for board and 
room while attending high school. The ratio be- 
tween rural and non-rural population limits the 
number who can secure work in desirable homes. 
Second, some parents may pay for board and room 
either in a private home or, in some instances, in a 
dormitory. Third, parents may establish a home 
in town or, more frequently, divide the family, 
the mother moving temporarily into town with the 
children, while the father looks after the home- 
place. Fourth, a few patrons may send the chil- 
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dren to school on a bus, where weather conditions, 
roads, and distances permit. Fifth, in some states 
parents living in remote areas may receive some 
financial aid for assuming the responsibility of 
transporting their own children. In some cases 
this aid may be applied on board and room. Since 
this assistance covers only a small fraction of the 
actual cost, parents often find that they are con- 
tributing through taxation to the education of 
more fortunately situated children, and yet are too 
poor to provide schooling for their own. 

After all these courses have been tried, there 
still remain thousands of children who cannot at- 
tend school, because of distance and finance. 

For a large percentage of these children, super- 
vised correspondence courses offer the only hope 
for continued schooling. Education by corre- 
spondence has proved effective and economical for 
grade and high school children similarly situated 
in Australia, which has had a state correspondence 
program for more than twenty-five years. Gov- 
ernment-financed programs have been equally suc- 
cessful in New Zealand and in the provinces of 
Canada. The few centers established in the United 
States have attained comparable results. 

It is becoming increasingly evident that there is 
a high correlation between sparsity of population 
and the wide use of supervised correspondence 
study service. This procedure meets with favor 
and functions in a sympathetic atmosphere in these 
areas because it offers a solution to the two baffling 
problems of distance and finance. Heretofore, it 
has been impossible for some children to acquire a 
high school or grade school education without 
breaking the home ties at a formative period and 
endangering the family’s financial stability. 

A number of factors contribute to the success 
of this method of learning. For instance, isola- 
tion provides freedom from distractions common 
in the city; it makes the arrival of mail, either at 
home or at the rural school, an anticipated event; 
it engenders a wholesome attitude toward learn- 
ing, and a responsiveness to teacher suggestion. 
The nature of the student’s physical surroundings 
causes him to assume responsibility in family en- 
terprises, and in turn, in his own studies; it places 
a natural biological laboratory at his door; it pro- 
vides a workshop among the farm machines, and a 
friendly kitchen for experimental ventures into 
home economics. In such an atmosphere the rural 
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boy or girl is not an onlooker, but a junior partner, 
a participant in real life activities. The value of 
these life learnings is largely denied the child who 
must board away from home. 

The natural surroundings of the isolated family 
also increase its solidarity. The progress of the 
child is a matter of family concern and pride, and 
parental interest is heightened by the steady flow of 
papers between the correspondence center and the 
child. Teacher-pupil relationships become surpris- 
ingly personal and direct. The correspondence 
teacher shares the child’s friendship, not with many 
teachers and companions, but with a limited cir- 
cle, in which he occupies an important place. 

The teacher who received the following letter 
knew more about his pupil before a single lesson 
had been sent than he might have learned in sev- 
eral weeks in the classroom. 


“I started to country school when I was seven 
years old. My sisters and brothers and I walked two 
and one-half miles to school every day we could go. 
I missed many days in the winter, because of bliz- 
zards and hard snow storms. We couldn't go in the 
car because it was frozen, and our horses were not 
strong enough to pull a sled and go through deep 
snow. All the horses could get that year was thistles 
and water. So you can see how I have missed school. 

“But when I could go I tried hard to catch up, 
but I couldn’t do much at a time because of trouble 
with my eyes. I am nearsighted and I should have 
had glasses, but I could not get any and I am still 
nearsighted and I haven't any glasses yet. 

“I started to high school, walking a mile across 
country to a coal mine road to the school bus. Now I 
walk with my little sister to the school bus, walking 
two and one-half miles, because the longest way is 
the safest way in walking. The longest way is dan- 
gerous, but not so much as the shortest way to the 
bus. 

“I am nineteen years old, five feet nine inches tall, 
and I have blue eyes and brown hair. 

“Please send the questions for the courses quickly, 
because I want to get started on them as soon as I can 
get them from the postoffice and at home.” 


The local supervisor, usually the rural teacher, 
and the correspondence instructor play an impor- 
tant part in the child’s life. The effectiveness of 
their contribution depends to a large degree upon 
the assistance and support they can obtain from 
colleges and universities, state departments, state 
teachers associations, county superintendents, and 
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high school principals, along with that furnished 
by the correspondence center. 

Follow-up studies show that students who have 
taken part or all of their high school work by 
supervised correspondence do creditable work both 
in and out of school. Among these ‘‘graduate stu- 
dents” the feeling is that the initiative and inde- 
pendent thinking demanded of them in this type 
of study has been of utmost value. 

James L. Mcllraith, chief inspector of primary 
schools in New Zealand, doubtless had this in 
mind when he said to the isolated students of his 
country: 

“Your very isolation is, in many respects, both a 
protection and an aid: it saves you from mingling too 
often with the crowd and developing that herd instinct 
which tends to make you an unimaginative slave to the 
ideas of others.” 


—Rex HAIGHT, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Missoula, Montana. 


ANY EDUCATIONAL method is sound which effec- 
tively produces the results desired. This means 
that there must be a clear under- 
standing of what the school is to 
contribute to the life of each pupil 
served, and then methods devel- 
oped and used which will efficiently provide the 
necessary education in a practical way. 

The soundness of supervised correspondence 
study depends first on the purpose or philosophy of 
a high school. If it accepts Briggs’ Golden Rule 
that “the first duty of the school is to teach pupils 
to do better the desirable things they are likely to 
do anyway,” then supervised correspondence 
study has an important place to fill in accomplish- 
ing this purpose. If the school believes that edu- 
cation is merely injecting doses of subject matter 
into the pupils in a more or less mechanical way 
as they pass along, this can probably be more effi- 
ciently done in other ways. 

Supervised correspondence study as originated 
in the United States grew out of the need for 
meeting individual differences in the high school 
at Benton Harbor, Michigan. There the need for 
vocationally useful training that could not be of- 
fered by the regular staff required a new educa- 
tional method and supervised correspondence 
study was the method developed. Later, needs of 
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pupils in small high schools in Nebraska and else- 
where have been effectively met by the same 
method. The individual pupil needs which have 
been served in this manner are both vocational and 
college preparatory. Apparently—from an ex- 
amination of the average high school curriculum 
—few principals and superintendents realize that 
only a minority (and usually a small minority) of 
high school pupils enter college. This, then, is 
often the group which should be served by meth- 
ods such as supervised correspondence study when 
adapted to the teaching of individuals or small 
groups. The results already achieved show that 
supervised correspondence study is a sound method 
of providing for individual pupil needs when 
properly used. Proper use depends upon the selec- 
tion of courses and the way in which these courses 
are organized and administered. A course must 
meet a vital interest and real need which the pupil 
recognizes and has the initiative to study. Courses 
must be administered by a local supervisor who 
understands pupils, and can guide and direct the 
learning process, but who may have little or no 
knowledge of the subject matter involved. And 
probably most important of all, courses must be so 
organized that they not only perform many func- 
tions ordinarily left to the classroom teacher, but 
stimulate and guide pupils in the pursuit of crea- 
tive work. When supervised correspondence study 
meets these requirements, it constitutes a sound 
educational procedure and promises to become one 
of the most important methods developed in re- 
cent years to serve the educational needs of high 
school youth — FRANK W. Cyr, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


LIKE THE Holy Roman Empire, which was neither 
“holy,” “Roman,” nor an “empire,” the title, the 
content and the writer of this 
paper are likely to be as much 
at odds with each other. 

I was asked to write a few 
comments on American educa- 
tion, from the Polish point of 
view, under a “European” title; and yet I happen 
to have been exposed to the American education 
processes almost entirely. Only my elementary 
education was received on the other side; even that 
in the high, white schoolhouse in the valley, to be 
sure on Polish soil, but under Austrian regime. 


A EUROPEAN 
LOOKS AT 
AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 
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My only excuse for attempting to say anything 
on this subject at all is the fact that once upon a 
time (at a time when and in a place where one did 
not have to apologize for being a college pro- 
fessor) I taught in an American college and have 
had direct contacts over a period of years with the 
higher institutions of learning in Poland and with 
the products of its primary and secondary school 
systems. 

In Poland the dominant factor in the educa- 
tional scene has always been the fact that higher, 
even secondary, education is a luxury and only a 
certain proportion of the people could afford it— 
more of the people in later years in independent 
Poland than formerly and especially under foreign 
regimes, but a relatively limited number just the 
same. From that followed the important corollary 
that education was a serious business, that only the 
most capable should attempt to venture beyond 
the primary grades into the narrow, crooked and 
thorny path of a Gimnazjum and then into the uni- 
versity; and once there, that one should take full 
advantage of the rare opportunities offered. The 
Polish educational system, having relatively limited 
resources at its disposal, was based on selection 
and economy. Better trained teachers rather than 
more of them, rather than bigger and better school 
buildings; better selected students rather than 
more of them; more thorough instruction rather 
than 57 varieties of subjects to choose from and 
glide over; three rungs in the educational ladder 
(primary, secondary, and university) rather than 
the time-honored American four (grammar school, 
high school, college, and university); reduction, 
through concentration, of the entire educational 
process by about two years as compared with the 
American system. The Polish Gimnazjum grad- 
uate, being on the educational level of our college 
sophomore in the month of June, is a mature 
scholar in miniature as compared with the soph- 
omoric stage of our sophomore—oversophisticated 
but underexperienced, knowing a little bit about 
many things but not having a firm mental grasp 
of anything. The Pole has a reading and speaking 
knowledge of one or two foreign languages be- 
sides his own; the American sophomore knows 
only one language, American, and even that not 
any too well. 

But, despite its costly luxury and not infrequent 
diletantism, I believe the American educational 


system is better adapted to the pioneer conditions 
of American democratic life than the Polish sys- 
tem is to Polish life. Of course other factors enter 
into the situation here—such as lack of social 
classes gone to seed, business adaptations, fluidity 
of population as to territorial distribution, etc._— 
but somehow or other, ultimately, after mud- 
dling through, more square pegs round themselves 
into round holes and feel happy there than has 
been the case of educated Poles in Poland. 

I have always regarded the grammar school— 
from first to eighth grade inclusive—as the corner- 
stone of the American educational system. Varied 
as it is in material equipment, educational methods 
and qualitative standards as between the best and 
the poorest, certain things uniformly stand out 
here as highly desirable: the system is democratic, 
the children are happy, they have the facilities for 
and know how to play. In organized, supervised 
and properly motivated plays they learn discipline, 
the spirit of sportsmanship, the necessity of give 
and take—an excellent preparatior. for life of citi- 
zenship in a democratic country. 

In my estimation, from a ‘‘European”’ point of 
view, the American high school is the weakest 
link in the whole chain. Its claim to distinction 
lies in the fact that it is a prolongation of the 
grammar school, and brings slightly higher edu- 
cation to the masses—‘‘Everyone a King” sort of 
thing. And almost everybody goes to high school. 
The result is that the American high school is too 
ambitious to be satisfied with doing the grammar 
school work and not thorough enough to give ade- 
quate preparation for higher education in the best 
sense of the word. Its salvation should lie in the 
organic amalgamation with the grammar school, 
thus permitting college to adjust itself in the field 
of secondary education. 

The American college, as I knew it in my 
younger days, was a transitory institution and a 
combination of both the secondary school and a 
higher institution of learning. Educators have 
been realizing this and as a result the American 
college is now in the process of reorganization. 
The various ramifications of this reorganizational 
process are familiar to all interested in education. 
Of one thing we are sure now, that the leading 
independent colleges and colleges of leading uni- 
versities are much more serious places of educa- 
tional business than they used to be. 
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The American higher institutions of learning, 
universities and professional schools, will always 
be a puzzle to every European—like the English 
system of weights and measures as contrasted with 
the metric system. Here we have universities whose 
apparatus and intellectual resources are not only 
equal to but often surpass those of some of the 
oldest universities of Europe; and we also have 
universities and professional schools in the cate- 
gory of the “higher institutions of learning” whose 
standards, to put it mildly, leave much to be de- 
sired. In short, the name of “university” in 
America, like “‘barber college,’ does not mean 
anything until we know “which university.” 

In spite of its shortcomings (which we, in 
America, know like the weak sister in a family), I 
like the American educational system for its joy, 
its democracy, its freedom, it adaptability to chang- 
ing conditions of life—and, above all, for its ca- 
pacity for progressive initiative in educational 
methods and for the private philanthropy it has 
always been able to mobilize for a better and 
richer life for the Americans of tomorrow.— 
STEPHEN P. Mizwa, Executive Director, The 
Kosciusko Foundation, New York City. 


This issue of THE PH1t DELTA KAPPAN will be 
mailed to more than 10,000 members. Since a 
number of other copies are sent 
to libraries and to the exchange 
departments of other magazines, 
it is obviously impossible for us 
to calculate the number of actual readers. We 
know from a survey conducted fifteen months ago 
that the members, by and large, do read their mag- 
azine. From the results of this questionnaire study 
we know something about the occupational distri- 
bution of the readers so that we can be rather sure 
that more than one-half of the readers are in execu- 
tive or administrative positions. Since many of the 
members teach and live in rural or suburban areas, 
it seems reasonably safe, further, to assume that the 
readers of THE PH! DELTA KAPPAN constitute a 
very large bloc of the leadership of American edu- 
cation in small communities, rural and suburban 
areas, 

The philosophy of the editorial board in pub- 
lishing successive special issues of THE PH! DELTA 
KappaN has been indicated previously as being 
“that of the overview.” “The philosophy of the 
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editorial policy must be expressed by measuring 
and evaluating any significant movement in educa- 
tion. This measuring and this evaluating must be 
done in terms of the highest and best ideals of 
American education.” 

With this philosophy as a base, the editorial 
board has published and proposes to continue to 
publish special issues, each devoted to a special 
movement or aspect of American education. In 
these special issues, editorial commentators discuss 


‘the philosophy of the particular area under con- 


sideration in the issue. The feature articles are 
planned to present a typical cross-section of the 
practices in schools of various sizes. 

In publishing these special issues the editorial 
board is actuated by the desire to present material 
which will be not only provocative of thought but 
which also will provide the teacher, supervisor, 
principal, or superintendent with enough of a de- 
scription of specific practices to enable him to im- 
prove his own program in the field of education 
covered by the articles in the special issue. We rec- 
ognize that within the space limitations of a single 
issue of a magazine it is not possible to supply 
enough information to take the place of books or 
college courses. We do feel rather confident, how- 
ever, that the thoughtfully planned introduction to 
the philosophy and practices in a special area which 
we are able to provide through these special issues 
enables the reader to be much better informed and 
better able to form judgments about the area of 
education in question. 

The subject matter of the December, 1939, 
special issue is a field of education which is, in 
point of time, fairly new, but one which we be- 
lieve possesses genuine values for American edu- 
cation. 

This issue as well as many other special issues 
has been made possible, in part, by the valuable 
assistance given to the editorial staff of THE Pui 
DELTA KAPPAN by the acknowledged leaders in 
this and other areas of education. For assistance in 
the planning of the scope and nature of this issue 
we want to thank W. H. Gaumnitz, Knute O. 
Broady, Earl T. Platt, Rex C. Haight, and Sidney 
C. Mitchell. This list of educators contains the 
names of those who began, and who have helped 
to carry to its present state of development, super- 
vised correspondence study in the United States. 
—THE Epirors. 





Benton Harbor High School 


By SIDNEY C. MITCHELL 


HE social, economic, industrial, and other 
changes of the past generation have created 
unmistakable problems in the field of secondary 
education. The success that we shall have in solv- 


ing these problems will depend, to a large extent, 


upon our ability to recognize these changes and 
the effects which they have produced. If we re- 
view the developments of the past twenty-five years 
or more we shall find such changes as these: 1 


(1) The enormous increase in high school enroll- 
ments since about 1890; (2) the marked increase in 
the number of small high schools where the problem 
of providing varied training is most difficult; (3) the 
heterogeniety of abilities not found formerly in our 
secondary schools; (4) the change in psychology with 
particular reference to formal discipline; (5) the 
change in the objectives of secondary education; (6) 
the increase in the mobility of the population; (7) the 
passing of the apprenticeship system; (8) the compul- 


sory attendance laws; (9) the effects of business de- 
pressions; (10) the increase in information about the 
work of the world acquired by young people through 
books, periodicals, motion pictures, radio, travel, etc. ; 
and (11) the host of new occupations that have devel- 
oped with new industrial processes. 


It is obvious that these have set up new de- 
mands in secondary education that cannot be 
satisfied by practices and procedures which were 
adequate twenty-five years ago and it is clear that 
new methods must be devised to satisfy the new 
requirements. It is not the purpose of this dis- 
cussion to deal with all of them but rather to 
direct attention particularly to the educational de- 
mands of those high school pupils who will not 
enter higher institutions of learning. 

Their needs are so varied that only a highly di- 
versified program of studies—much broader than 
we have had heretofore—will suffice. Since this 
group outnumbers the college-preparatory group 
by eight or nine to one, we can scarcely continue 
to ignore their existence, as we have done more 


* Mitchell, Sidney C. Supervised Correspondence Study for 
Individual Pupil Needs. Scranton: The International Text- 
book Company, 1939. Pp. 19-29. 


* Sidney C. Mitchell is Superintendent of 
Schools, Benton Harbor, Michigan. He is a 
member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


or less, if our high schools are to be truly demo- 
cratic institutions. Various methods have been 
devised for their benefit, as well as for others, and 
among them is supervised correspondence study 
which it is our purpose to discuss. 

This method has been in use in Benton Harbor 
High School for seventeen years and such conclu- 
sions as are drawn or implied are based upon con- 
tinuous contact with the plan during that time. It 
offers a relatively new method of attack on these 
problems of secondary education through the use 
of literally hundreds of courses and it should 
open the way to far greater effectiveness in our 
public high schools. To provide a basis upon 
which judgment may be formed as to its worth, 
we present a bit of philosophy upon which it has 
been developed. 

With few exceptions, every high school is pri- 
marily a college-preparatory institution. In some 
cases, high school curricula have been enriched 
in accord with the new educational objectives. In 
others, there has been little change from the 
traditional program in a generation. In either case, 
improvements have not been carried far enough to 
be effective. 

Comparatively few high school students may 
be expected to enter college. Some boys and girls 
have the ability to pursue a college course success- 
fully but do not have the opportunity. Others lack 
the ability or inclination and should not be en- 
couraged to go on to higher schools. They have 
a right, however, to expect the high school to serve 
their particular needs just as well as it does those of 
the college-preparatory group. 

The assumption that a course of training in col- 
lege-preparatory subjects provides basic training 
suitable for all is not justified under present ac- 
cepted principles of psychology. 

Large high schools offer a wider variety of 
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training opportunities than do the smaller institu- 
tions. Many small schools offer no more than a 
minimum college-preparatory curriculum. Thus, 
it is apparent that the scope of educational ad- 
vantages of American boys and girls vary directly 
with the size of the high school in which they are 
enrolled. 

In spite of all that has been done and all that 
has been said, the typical American high school is a 
highly selective institution. In a democracy, such 
as ours, educational opportunities should be 
more nearly equalized than they are at present and 
the practice, of eliminating those who cannot bene- 
fit by the traditional curricula, is not justified. 

Probably the most effective means of equalizing 
educational opportunities in all high schools is 
to enrich the programs of studies to provide for 
individual differences in abilities and needs. This 
must be done in most places, however, without 
greatly increasing present educational costs. Such 
enrichment should be made to some extent in the 
academic studies but principally in the vocational 
fields. If instructors were to be employed to teach 
all of the courses that might be chosen by high 
school boys and girls, the cost would be prohibi- 
tive; hence, some other plan of enrichment of the 
curricula must be devised. 

The correspondence centers have been teaching 
a wide variety of subjects—both academic and vo- 
cational—for more than forty years. While their 
methods differ somewhat from those of public 
schools, the fact that hundreds of thousands of in- 
dividuals have been benefited is evidence that 
their techniques are effective. Most of the courses 
offered by the correspondence centers are readily 
adaptable to use by high school pupils. Therefore, 
they can be used as a means of curriculum enrich- 
ment in any high school and experience has dem- 
onstrated that they are available at a cost that is 
not prohibitive. 

Instructional materials, used in correspondence 
study, differ from regular school textbooks some- 
what because they are prepared for the use of the 
student who will not have the assistance of a 
teacher. So far as the subject matter is concerned, 
then, the local teacher is not needed. 

Successful study of any subject requires that the 
learner pursue it regularly under conditions that 
are conducive to concentrated thought. To use 
correspondence study in a high school, therefore, it 
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is essential that a definite time be provided for that 
purpose in the daily program of the pupil and that 
he have a place where he may work without dis- 
turbance. In the larger high school, a separate 
study room should be provided for correspondence 
study. In the smaller school, the regular study hall 
may be used. 

Few high school students are capable of or- 
ganizing and carrying on study independently and, 
for that reason, there should be a teacher or super- 
visor who can assist them in making best use of 
their time. It is not necessary that the supervisor 
know the subject matter of each course that is in 
use under his direction. He should, however, serve 
as an intermediate agent between the student and 
the corerspondence center and all communica- 
tions between the two should pass through his 
hands. 

It is possible, under this arrangement, for one 
teacher to supervise the work of many more pupils 
in a given period than could be taught successfully 
by the classroom method yet all students may be 
at work in different subjects. This, of course, re- 
sults in a marked reduction in the per capita cost 
of instruction and the saving thus effected will 
more than cover the additional cost of instructional 
service furnished by the correspondence centers 
if the group is sufficiently large. 

A part or all of the cost of supervised corre- 
spondence study should be borne by the local com- 
munity. In schools where textbooks and materials 
are furnished free to the student, the board of edu- 
cation should bear the whole cost. Where such is 
not the case, each student should buy his own 
textual materials and supplies but the local board 
should be responsible for the expense of instruc- 
tional services. 

There are no data to prove that instruction by 
this method is any less effective than in the regular 
class room. Individuals who have had much ex- 
perience with correspondence instruction have ex- 
pressed the belief that it is even more effective. 
Even if it is no more efficient, the fact remains that 
supervised correspondence study is an economical 
means of opening the way to a vastly greater range 
of subjects in any high school than would other- 
wise be possible and its use is therefore worthy of 
consideration. 

Much has been said and written about the need 
for guidance in our educational program. Great 
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as that need is, the limitations of the curricula in 
the average high school have only hampered de- 
velopment in that field. On the other hand, the 
introduction of supervised correspondence study, 
with the hundreds of new courses it provides, at 
once creates an opportunity for guidance to func- 
tion more completely and sets up a greater need 
for it. 

It is a serious loss to society when a boy or girl 
drops out of school to drift aimlessly and untrained 
into the first job that opens regardless of his fit- 
ness for it or of its future possibilities for him. If 
he is not prepared, even partially, for any specific 
job, he must join the ranks of unskilled workers 
to be trained by industry or through his own ef- 
forts if he is to rise above that level. If super- 
vised correspondence study can do no more than 
give him a part of the training necessary for an 
occupation, he has a better chance in the work 
of the world than he would have without it. If it 
can give him complete training, his value to society 
is far greater. If the public high school is to func- 
tion as an educational institution for all types of 
young people—and there is no prospect that it 
will be relieved of that responsibility—the non- 
college-preparatory group must be served. Super- 
vised correspondence study can satisfy that de- 
mand in most high schools more efficiently than any 
other method that has been proposed thus far. 

In considering the possibilities of supervised 
correspondence study, we must examine the 
sources from which the necessary services may be 
obtained. These are of three general types: (1) 
the college or university extension division; (2) 
the extension divisions of some state departments 
of education; and (3) the private correspondence 
schools. The fact that many colleges and uni- 
versities offer correspondence courses is well 
known to most people. It is not generally known, 
however, that there is considerable variation in the 
type and quality of courses offered by these insti- 
tutions. Care should be exercised in the selection 
of such centers and it is to be regretted that there 
is no agency from which reliable data may be ob- 
tained concerning them. Some have excellent of- 
ferings. The University of Nebraska has done 
more in the careful preparation of courses particu- 
larly on the high school level than any other insti- 
tution of that type. 

The extension division of the Department of 
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Public Instruction of the State of Massachusetts 
has well-constructed courses which have been avail- 
able to the public for some years. The state de- 
partments of public instruction of South Dakota, 
Montana, and Pennsylvania have made a begin- 
ning in this field and the ability and professional 
standing of the individuals responsible for this 
development in each of these states should assure 
the highest quality of offerings. 

Among the private correspondence schools, we 
find again a considerable variation in the quality 
of instructional materials and services. Many of 
these institutions have been guilty of highly un- 
ethical practices with the result that all such centers 
have fallen into disrepute with many educators. 
Too much cannot be said in condemnation of these 
practices but, in fairness to those centers that have 
not resorted to such methods, it should be said that 
there is a group of such schools which maintains 
a highly commendable code of standards with 
which the most severe critic can find no fault. The 
respect with which some of the correspondence 
schools are held by most of the large industrial and 
commercial organizations should be an indication 
of the practical worth of the work they are doing. 
Since this condition does exist, so far as some 
schools are concerned, it is advisable to investigate 
the standing in the industry as well as the quality 
of the courses offered of any such school before em- 
ploying its services. Reliable information concern- 
ing private correspondence schools may be ob- 
tained from the National Home Study Council, 
Washington, D. C., of which J. S. Noffsinger is 
the Director. 

It should be pointed out here that all corre- 
spondence schools now operate subject to the rules 
and regulations of the Federal Trade Commission 
and that many of the questionable practices that 
have come to light in the past are unlikely to be 
repeated as a result. 

If we examine the offerings of the college and 
university extension departments, we find that 
their courses are largely of the academic type 
although their list of vocational subjects is grow- 
ing steadily. Some of these divisions offer ex- 
cellent courses on the high school level, as well 
as in the college field, and they are being used ef- 
fectively in a number of high schools. As we have 
seen, their offerings in the vocational fields are still 
quite limited and we must, therefore, turn to the 
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private correspondence schools for such offerings. 
The private centers have such a large variety of 
yocational courses to offer that most of the needs 
of the high school can be satisfied by them. 

In the high school that is large enough to em- 
ploy a sufficient number of teachers to offer a full 
program of academic studies, it is seldom if ever 
necessary to employ the services of the college or 
university extension divisions which, as we have 
seen, may be regarded as the principal sources of 
subjects of that type. Supervised correspondence 
study in such a high school will be largely if not 
exclusively, in vocational subjects and, for that 
reason, its dealings will be almost entirely with the 
private correspondence centers. This has been the 
case in Benton Harbor High School. There has 
been no need of curriculum enrichment in the aca- 
demic studies. The demand has been, from the 
start, for a variety of vocational courses. 

The use of supervised correspondence study in 
Benton Harbor High School began in January, 
1923. Whether or not this marked the beginning 
of supervised correspondence study for the purpose 
of curriculum enrichment in a high school it has 
been impossible to determine up to the present 
time. It has been reported recently, by Mr. D. C. 
Vandercook, of the International Correspondence 
Schools, Scranton, Pa., that, in 1906, John 
Humphrey, a colliery superintendent in Pennsyl- 
vania, recognized the need for supervision of cor- 
respondence study on the part of some of his em- 
ployees, provided study rooms, and employed a 
former high school teacher to direct their study. 
P. W. L. Cox, of New York University, formerly 
superintendent of schools at Solvay, N. Y., reports 
the assignment of a teacher to assist evening school 
students with correspondence courses in Engineer- 
ing in 1913-1914. James McKinney, of the 
American School, of Chicago, describes ‘‘local in- 
struction centers’ in several cities between 1914 
and 1917. These were maintained by the Ameri- 
can School and, in each case, instructors were pro- 
vided to assist students of courses furnished by 
that institution. No evidence has yet come to light 
of a plan of curriculum enrichment through super- 
vised correspondence study in a secondary school 
prior to 1923. Apparently, Benton Harbor High 
School was the first to develop a set of objectives 
and to perfect techniques of supervision and ad- 
ministration for such a program and, for the pres- 
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ent at least, it may be assumed that the plan had 
its origin there. After all, the origin of the plan 
is of no consequence and these facts are presented 
only for the benefit of those who are interested 
in its historical aspects. 

One thing is certain; it was a most radical de- 
parture from current practice of the day and a full 
measure of credit should be accorded the Board of 
Education of Benton Harbor for its farsighted- 
ness not only in providing for its establishment 
but also for providing the funds necessary to carry 
it on through the experimental stages. 

So far as the superintendent of schools, who 
sponsored it, is concerned, it may be said that he 
anticipated the harsh criticism and even ridicule 
that was directed his way when it became known 
that such a thing was being done. While he re- 
ceived encouragement from certain broad-minded 
individuals, others, with the best of intentions, 
sought repeatedly to dissuade him from the course 
he had chosen to follow. It was not until certain 
leading educators at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, expressed their full approval of such a 
plan, that the attitudes of others began to change. 
Just how far that change has gone, it would be 
difficult to say, but there is still evidence of skepti- 
cism regarding the plan on the part of some edu- 
cators. 

In the original group in Benton Harbor High 
School, there were ten pupils. Among them was 
a young man who is now a leading authority in 
the field of short-wave radio. Others have been 
started on the road to success in their chosen fields 
of endeavor by this means, but space will not 
permit further discussion of individual cases. 

Supervised correspondence study has been in 
continual use in Benton Harbor since the first 
group was organized and the annual enrollment 
in this department is now about three hundred with 
between thirty and forty courses offered. A num- 
ber of subjects of the traditional academic type 
have been taken but, in the main, the courses have 
been vocational and many of them have been 
courses that are seldom offered in any high school. 

To say that supervised correspondence study has 
been effective in the education of all types of 
young people would be wrong. There have been 
failures and dissatisfaction on the part of some 
pupils enrolled. On the other hand, there can 
be no doubt that the individual needs of hundreds 
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of young people have been served in a manner and 
to a degree that would have been impossible under 
ordinary educational procedures. Unusual results 
have been accomplished because the plan has cer- 
tain features and advantages which are quite 
unique. Just what some of these results have been 
may be seen in the following discussion which has 
been adapted from a recent publication.? 

With hundreds of correspondence courses avail- 
able—many of which are suitable for use by high 
school students—supervised correspondence study 
has provided a program of studies extensive enough 
to serve the peculiar educational needs of practi- 
cally every type of pupil. Seldom have we been 
unable to provide the kind of training that has been 
demanded even though some most unusual re- 
quests have been presented. The flexibility of the 
plan permits the arrangement of a separate cur- 
riculum for each individual pupil if necessary and 
it has been our practice for some years to cater to 
individual differences in this respect. 

Since all correspondence instruction is individ- 
ual instruction and since each pupil is thus per- 
mitted to progress through his course as rapidly as 
he desires and in accordance with his ability, the 
gifted pupil may work continuously to the full 
limit of his capacity unhampered by slower pupils. 
Likewise, the slow pupil may proceed more de- 
liberately without retarding the progress of others. 

A new study may be begun at any time. More- 
over, it may be completed at any time without re- 
gard to the school calendar. In group instruc- 
tion, there must necessarily be definite times for 
the beginning and ending of the different sub- 
jects offered. In supervised correspondence study, 
there need be no such limitations. 

Correspondence courses serve as excellent aids 
in a guidance program. They are used as try-out 
media in the exploration of many occupational 
fields and they are employed in setting up voca- 
tional training programs in response to evident 
demands. Curriculum making, if it is done on an 
individual service basis, as has been suggested, ties 
up directly with guidance and guidance is more 
effective if it becomes a part of the curriculum- 
making program. 

If a student must work part time in order to 
attend high school, he may take subjects by cor- 
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respondence which might otherwise be closed to 
him. Those which are offered on the daily sched- 
ule, during the time that he must be at work, may 
be taken under this plan. Some pupils are unable 
to attend school at all because of physical dis- 
abilities or for other reasons. Supervised corte- 
spondence study has been used extensively by 
such individuals with satisfactory results. In our 
program of cooperative training in the trades as 
well as in distributive occupations, this plan is 
being used to provide the related training in many 
different fields to the complete satisfaction of the 
individuals themselves as well as to their em- 
ployers. 

The high school is no longer a selective insti- 
tution. Pupils who are not interested in the tra- 
ditional college-preparatory curricula are not com- 
pelled to take such courses but find useful training 
in any number of other fields. Educational proce- 
dure is made to harmonize with modern psycho- 
logical principles and we need not be concerned 
over transfer of training because the desirable 
content subjects can be offered readily. 

It is possible that the learning process is more 
effective under supervised correspondence study 
than under the classroom method of teaching be- 
cause the pupil learns to think his own way through 
a problem and to rely upon his own efforts in the 
accomplishment of a given task. 

The large administrative unit is not necessary in 
order to have a widely differentiated program of 
studies. Our high school is somewhat larger than 
the typical small high school but, nevertheless, we 
found it difficult, if not impossible, to offer much of 
a variety of subjects outside the usual college 
preparatory group before the introduction of super- 
vised correspondence study. Under this plan, the 
curricula have been enriched far beyond the scope 
that has been set by past and current practice. 

The problem of excessive expense in conduct 
ing very small classes has been solved by teaching 
such groups by correspondence. The continuity of 
curriculum procedure for each pupil from year to 
year is amply provided for and it is not necessary 
to alternate subjects as is the practice in many of 
the smaller high schools. 

The services of skillful, well trained, and ex- 
perienced teachers are available for practically 
every subject. The size of the faculty does not 


(Concluded on page 172) 
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Crippled and Isolated Children 


By MEREDITH W. DARLINGTON 
and 
RUTH E. WENDELL 


ee Hy can’t I go to school?” is the crying plea 

made by thousands of isolated and 
crippled children in every part of our nation. Be- 
cause no schools, special classes, or visiting 
teachers are available for these eager boys and 
gitls, their question is answered year after year 
the same way, “Maybe next year we can find a 
way for you to go to school.” 

American educators seem to have overlooked the 
educational needs of the isolated and the crippled 
child; perhaps because these children could not 
make an adequate plea for themselves. But today, 
with an awakened interest in the isolated pupil 
on the part of state departments of education and 
others, and with the educational needs of the 
crippled child brought to the foreground because 
of the activities of Crippled Children’s Societies 
and State Child Welfare and Crippled Children’s 
Agencies functioning under the Social Security Pro- 
gram, the educational problem of these groups can 
no longer be dodged by the professional educator. 
Along with educators, laymen and other profes- 
sional people recognize the need for the develop- 
ment of an educational technique, economically 
feasible, that can reach out to serve the isolated 
child in the sparsely settled and mountainous areas 
and also to serve thousands of home-bound crippled 
children of our nation who have been handicapped 
educationally by reason of living in small towns or 
in the open country. The day has come when the 
educational heritage guaranteed to every child must 
become nearer to a reality. 

American people, as a whole, think that the 
crippled children of our nation are being ade- 
quately provided with an educational program 
comparable to that which the physically normal 
children receive. About half of the states have 
legal provision for the education of such children. 
Many cities, having special funds or gifts, are act- 
ing independently in establishing special schools. 
Other cities, as well as some state departments of 


* Meredith W. Darlington is Director of Ele- 
mentary Course Construction Extension Divi- 
sion, and Assistant Instructor, Teachers Col- 


lege, University of Nebraska. He is a mem- 
ber of Phi Delta Kappa. 


* Ruth E. Wendell is Director, Crippled Chil- 
dren’s Division, State Department of Social 
Security and Welfare, Arizona. 


education, challenged by laws, are developing ways 
and means of educating their crippled children. 
Despite legal provisions many crippled children in 
those cities and states are never reached. 

Physically handicapped children in the states 
with no legal educational provisions are dependent 
upon the whims of the local community which, in 
many cases, feels that it has fulfilled its educa- 
tional responsibility when it has provided the 
school building on the hill, the teachers, and the 
supplies for the regular school pupils. One won- 
ders why the crippled child must bear another bur- 
den—that of being forced to become more or less 
mentally handicapped—all because he is denied a 
continuous, well-planned, functional program of 
education. 

As a nation, we have always prided ourselves on 
having a far-reaching program with educational 
opportunities for all its youth. A national survey, 
and individual conferences with key individuals in 
crippled children’s programs, revealed that the 
number of orthopedic, tuberculous, and other 
physically handicapped children in the United 
states cannot be determined very accurately.! It 
was somewhat of a jolt to have states report that 
they had no idea of the number of crippled chil- 
dren within their borders needing physical re- 
habilitation and educational opportunity. It was 


* The Report of the National Committee on the Needs and 
Opportunities for Elementary Supervised Correspondence in 
the United States,’ Proceedings of the Eighth National Con- 
ference on Supervised Correspondence Study, February, 1939. 
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equally jarring to have other states report that they 
had a census of such cripples, but had made no 
educational provisions for them. 

Even in states such as Ohio, Kentucky, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Michigan, and Pennsylvania that 
have rather definite educational programs, accord- 
ing to the reports submitted by those states, one 
finds from 5 to 60 per cent of the crippled children 
without educational opportunity. In these states 
the children in the metropolitan areas are the for- 
tunate ones educationally, while their cousins in 
the small towns or in the open country must wait 
until some program of education can come to them 
in their homes. And when one finds several 
thousand crippled children in a single state without 
educational opportunity, the necessity for a pro- 
gram that can serve home-bound pupils is indeed 
most urgent. 

The picture of these states is more or less repre- 
sentative of conditions in the United States. Those 
individuals who have investigated the plight and 
potentialities of the crippled child realize only too 
poignantly the need for providing services and 
facilities for his special education. But the public 
at large, as yet, has not been sufficiently informed 
of the plight, nor does it realize the productive pos- 
sibilities of the handicapped child and the necessi- 
ties of providing at public expense for his education 
and care. All well-informed citizens realize that 
it is sound public policy, not charity, to provide 
education and training for all types of handicapped 
children. It is good practice as well as sound theory 
to spend more money today in helping the handi- 
capped child to help himself than it is to spend 
many times as much tomorrow in supporting him 
at public expense. 

The wholly defensible and desirable ideal of 
equal educational opportunity demands that special 
assistance be given to crippled children. Such chil- 
dren cannot compete on a fair basis with physically 
normal children under ordinary conditions. Be- 
cause of this fact, the crippled child must be given 
ample opportunities for instruction that meets his 
individual needs and potentialities, and which is 
organized in a way that permits him to progress 
at a rate suited to his physical and mental capacities 
for learning. 

It should be remembered that not all crippled 
children are sick children, and except for a few 
days following surgery the child will make a 


speedier recovery if he is happily occupied with 
constructive work. If he can be helped to keep up 
with his regular school work, one of the most 
serious handicaps to successful treatment will have 
been eliminated. Individuals who work with the 
crippled child during the treatment and the con- 
valescent periods know that his greatest worry is 
“getting behind in school.” 

If society is to help the physically handicapped 
child to help himself, then it is obvious that the 
educational needs are these: (1) more effort to 
accommodate crippled children in the regular 
classes of the school; (2) more special classes and 
schools in localities where such classes are feasible; 
(3) more visiting teachers where these services 
are desirable; and (4) the development of an 
economically feasible instructional technique for 
crippled children who live in small towns or vil- 
lages or in the open country, miles from a moder 
school district with special classes or visiting 
teachers. 

Many crippled children can attend the regular 
school with the physically normal pupils satisfac- 
torily. The closer the crippled child can be kept to 
the physically sound child, the fewer will be the 
adjustments for the crippled child when he finds 
himself ready to compete with others in obtaining 
employment. There are others, however, who are 
so incapacitated that attendance at a regular school 
would not only result in a hardship for the pupil, 
but expose him to undue physical risks. For these 
pupils, a special school with a corps of trained and 
sympathetic teachers and specialists in child care, 
and a building purposefully designed with special 
equipment is ideal. Schools of this type meet the 
educational needs of those crippled children who 
are fortunate enough to live in cities having such 
schools, but what of the crippled children in small 
towns or villages, or in the open country miles from 
a modern school with special classes or visiting 
teachers? For such a group, elementary supervised 
home study appears to be the answer. 


THE CRIPPLED CHILD 


The cripples who can profit by supervised home 
study can be very conveniently grouped as follows: 
Group 1. The child who must remain immobile 
because of a cast, or the nature of his physical 
handicap, or for his own safety. Unless visiting: 
teacher service or bedside instruction is provided, 
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CRIPPLED AND ISOLATED CHILDREN 


most children will have no alternative except su- 
pervised home study. 

Group 2. The child who is irregular in attend- 
ance at school. The child soon falls behind his 
dassmates and becomes discouraged, principally 
because the teacher lacks time to repeat the in- 
structions and explanations for all the subjects 
given during his absence. If this difficulty persists, 
the school becomes a place of frustrations and the 
physically handicapped child is likely to develop 
an inferiority complex, to drop out of school, and 
eventually to find himself a socially maladjusted 
individual. 

With a supervised home study course such a 
child has an opportunity to work when he is 
physically able, and to rest when this is indicated 
by his medical plan. A day, week, or even a longer 
absence from his home-study work incurs no serious 
difficulties. When the pupil is able, he merely 
opens his books and resumes his work. 

Group 3. The child who is forced to attend a 
school plant unsuited to his physical needs and 
safety. In many cases, his problem is solved when 
supervised home study courses are used, because 
the child is at home where physical adjustments 
have been made to meet his physical needs. 

Group 4. The child who because of medical 
treatment must be transferred several times a year. 
The use of supervised home study courses would 
solve many of the educational disadvantages for 
the child who must be transferred several times a 
year from his home to an orthopedic hospital in 
another city, to a nearby convalescent home, and 
then perhaps back to his own home. This con- 
stant uprooting, the meeting of new faces and new 
personalities, answering the questions of curious 
companions, and various other demands all tend 
to make the crippled child develop an irritable, un- 
happy state of mind. The educational phase of this 
psychological problem would in the main be solved 
by supervised home study because, even though the 
pupil is forced to change his location many times 
for medical treatment or care, he would still have 
the stabilizing factor of a sympathetic and under- 
standing correspondence teacher and a continuous 
school program of well-directed individualized in- 
struction. 

Group 5. The spastic child who is not so seri- 
ously handicapped that institutionalization is neces- 
sary, but who is barred from attending the local 
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school because of the psychological effect his con- 
dition has on other pupils. Such a cripple can be 
served by supervised home study although it would 
be well if someone outside the home could super- 
vise him for a time, at least, first, because the 
spastic child frequently has become too dependent 
upon the mother, and second, because the mother, 
if she can be relieved for even a short period during 
each school day, may gather strength and perhaps 
new inspiration which will reflect on the child. The 
development of spirit and inspiration within every 
crippled child must not be overlooked. 

No attempt has been made to include in the 
groups, or to provide instruction for, such handi- 
capped individuals as the blind, the deaf, the severe 
spastics, those with severe speech defects, or the 
mentally handicapped, most of whom need special 
instruction and care. 


THE ISOLATED PUPIL 


Another group of American youth is handi- 
capped educationally almost as much as the crippled 
child. In many states there are natural barriers that 
prevent pupils from making actual contact with a 
school. Even in some of the more populated states, 
such factors as mountains, lakes, forests, islands, 
highway conditions, and the severe climate especial- 
ly during the long winter months make a regular 
school inaccessible to many elementary pupils. Al- 
though great distances and sparse populations are 
usually associated with the western states, these 
states are not alone in this distinction. The north- 
ern lake districts, the southwestern arid lands, and 
the mountainous and coastal regions have the prob- 
lem of remote homes and schools. 

Under the direction of Mr. R. C. Haight, Direc- 
tor, State Correspondence School, Montana has 
made a most careful study of its out-of-school 
youth.? A National Committee, previously referred 
to, attempted to secure this same information from 
fifteen other state departments of public instruction 
but failed because other states had no available 
records. The picture in Montana is representative 
of the problem of isolation. 

From a study of 1,800 rural school districts in 
1936-1937 there were found to be 491 out-of- 
school youth. The largest groups of children not 
attending school were in grades one and eight. 


* Haight, Rex, Supervised Correspondence Study, State of 
Montana, Department of Public Instruction, 1939, pp. 8-9. 
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Certainly first grade pupils should have instruction 
before they become seven, eight, or nine years of 
age. It is regrettable that eighth-grade pupils who 
have failed for some reason or other to complete 
their elementary schooling will not be able to avail 
themselves of a high school program, either by reg- 
ular attendance or by supervised correspondence 
study. 

From the point of view of distance, 204 pupils 
lived more than 3 miles from the nearest elemen- 
tary school; 119 lived more than 5 miles; and 
55 lived more than 10 miles. In addition to the 
distance in miles one must also consider the con- 
dition of mountain roads and trails which, when 
wet and slippery or covered and perhaps drifted 
with snow, do not permit pupils to make the trip 
safely to and from school alone. Transportation 
costs, even though taken care of in part by the 
school district, in most cases cannot be met by the 
parents. The prohibitive cost of getting pupils to 
and from school because of distance and roads, 
more than any other single factor, prevents ele- 
mentary pupils from attending a regular school. 
Boarding out little boys and girls is not entirely 
satisfactory or desirable. 

Mr. Haight estimates that approximately 75 per 
cent of the 491 out-of-school elementary pupils of 
Montana would be in attendance if a school were 
brought within their reach. Special attention should 
be given to the patron who pays the county or state 
tax, but who, because of the extreme distance from 
school, is unable to finance the education of his 
own child even though he is at the same time con- 
tributing through taxation to the education of 
others. It is the obligation of the state to equalize 
educational opportunity in such a way that every 
child, no matter how humble his birth, no matter 
where he may live, no matter what his physical 
condition, and no matter what his reasonable as- 
piration may be, will have opportunity for achiev- 
ing his goal.* Montana, as well as Nebraska, has 
taken definite steps to solve the problem by means 
of elementary supervised home study courses. 

Since supervised home study appears to be the 
answer to the educational problem of the home- 
bound crippled child and the isolated pupil, three 
questions naturally arise: (1) What children can 





*See, Broady, K. O., “Home Study in Rural Education,” 
Elementary School Journal, Vol. XXXIX, March, 1939, 
524-27. 






take this work and when? (2) How do they go 
about getting it?, and (3) How does this type of 
instruction meet their needs and potentialities? 

With the crippled child the physical rehabilita- 
tion program may proceed, or go hand in hand, 
with the educational program, but it is recognized 
that the former is of first importance. The child's 
readiness for educational instruction is determined 
primarily by the findings of the child welfare 
worker, and the physician’s diagnosis, decisions, 
and attitudes; in fact, they are of such great im- 
portance that they influence the whole educational 
process. Whenever possible, the valuable service 
of individuals trained and experienced in the giving 
of all types of educational tests should be utilized 
in order that the analysis of the test findings and 
the evaluation of the pupil’s abilities and attitudes 
may be considered in planning a program of edu- 
cation especially suited to his individual needs. The 
closest cooperation should be established and main- 
tained between the educator and the Child Welfare 
Division, the latter since it has a complete history 
of each crippled child, his medical plan, his par- 
ents, home conditions, and other pertinent facts. 
Thus an excellent picture of the situation can be 
given to the local school administrator and also to 
the correspondence teacher. Of course, the local 
school administrator will supplement this report 
with his own investigation. Many cripples who 
might otherwise remain unnoticed will be located 
by the Crippled Children’s Division and this in- 
formation passed along to the proper school author- 
ities. In addition, the Child Welfare Division 
maintains a field service that could just as well be 
utilized for certain types of educational supervisory 
work as well as for the supervision of the physical 
rehabilitation program. The more efficiently and 
completely that all agencies can work together, the 
greater the possibilities for the child’s permanent 
and successful program of education. 

The enrollment of an isolated pupil is made upon 
the recommendation of the local county superin- 
tendent of schools, or a corresponding school off- 
cial, working co-operatively with the local district 
board of education. Supervised home study courses 
are designed primarily to serve those pupils whom 
the local school feels can best be educated in this 
manner. 

The local school authority, educationally te 
sponsible for the education of the crippled child 
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and the isolated pupil, must decide if the child can 
actually attend the public school; if not, whether 
visiting teachers are available. Supervised home 
study appears to be the solution when the child 
cannot attend school. The local school adminis- 
trator must not only take the initiative in securing 
a supervised home study course for the pupil but 
will appoint the supervisor, administer any pre- 
liminary tests or arrange for a specialist to give 
them as previously mentioned, supply any neces- 
sary information about the pupil, and do the re- 
quired supervision. 

After the pupil is registered, the functional ad- 
ministration of any correspondence course depends 
mainly on three factors: a local supervisor, the in- 
structional materials, and the supplementary teach- 
ing and correction service supplied by the cor- 
respondence center. Every institution or agency 
developing supervised correspondence courses 
bases its work on the three aforementioned es- 
sentials. 

The responsibility of administering the course 
to the pupil rests upon the supervisor, usually the 
child’s mother or nurse, whose chief duties are to 
maintain conditions in the home conducive to study, 
to help the pupil over any minor difficulty, to give 
certain tests, and to do other simple administrative 
tasks. These duties, which are administrative rather 
than pedagogical, seldom take more than from 
thirty to sixty minutes a day except in grades one 
and two where the supervisor's duties are neces- 
sarily greater. 


MEETING INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 


The value and the success of any type of super- 
vised home study is in a large measure determined 
by the type of instructional material written for the 
pupil. Since the pupil must take the initiative, 
proceed on his own responsibility, having no chance 
to coast along as frequently occurs in the school- 
room, the instructional materials must be written 
simply and directly to him so he can read and com- 
prehend easily the simple step-by-step explanations 
which tell him what to do and how. The directions 
and explanations should be the same as, or similar 
to, those that a master teacher would give in pre- 
senting a lesson or unit to the pupils in her class. 
Instructional materials should permit the pupil to 
progress at his own rate through a unit of well- 
directed activities and to test himself frequently to 
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determine whether or not he is mastering the con- 
tent. In addition, complete suggestions and direc- 
tions for carrying on many correlated creative activi- 
ties should be given. The instructional materials 
should not be a rigid textbook course, administered 
alike to all pupils, but an orderly and systematic 
presentation of the basic facts and understandings 
of each of the different school subjects, with many 
suggestions for utilizing the community's resources, 
for exploring the pupil's interests, and for develop- 
ing the pupil’s creative ability. 

Instructional materials embodying these prin- 
ciples and characteristics have been developed by 
the Teachers College and the Extension Division 
of the University of Nebraska as part of its Super- 
vised Correspondence Study Series. The instruc- 
tional materials of the supervised home study 
courses for the elementary pupil are bound in a 
book with a title such as My Silent Teacher for 
Fourth Grade Language, or whatever subject it 
happens to be. 

The pupil’s study guide, My Silent Teacher, 
guides the pupil through a course in the following 
manner. The first few pages help the pupil to 
orient himself to the course and to get started in the 
directed manner. After a fitting introduction to 
the unit, the study and activity section proper con- 
sists of well-developed sub-presentations and ex- 
planations which enable the pupil to proceed 
through the unit in a systematic manner at his 
own rate. A complete testing program enables the 
pupil to check himself frequently and to determine 
whether or not he is mastering the subject. Work 
sheets help the pupil to organize the subject matter 
and to make application of his learning to present 
day problems and conditions. Additional readings, 
excursion sheets, references to local resources and 
the graded activities challenge the diversified in- 
terests and abilities of the pupil and help to make 
his school work a vital part of his environment. 

In addition to such a study guide and a textbook 
for each subject, the pupil will receive a dictionary, 
a notebook for returned papers, reference books, a 
globe, a suitable monthly magazine, and such 
other instructional and supplementary materials as 
he may need. 

The pupil will always have opportunity for max- 
imum growth and achievement through instruction 
materials and a creative correspondence teacher, 
alert to every opportunity to supplement the basic 
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course and to suggest other first-hand experiences 
or activities more suitable to the pupil’s needs and 
environment. This key teacher, Jocated at the cor- 
respondence center, will be able, ba:ing judgments 
on responses that reach her desk anc on other in- 
formation, to provide suggestions and supple- 
mentary materials that will stimulate, maintain in- 


. terest, and meet the intellectual, personal, and 


social needs of each crippled or isolated pupil. In 
addition, the teacher will endeavor to understand 
sympathetically the crippled child’s disability and 
the possible outlook for its correction, in order that 
proper activities may be more wisely planned, not 
only to satisfy the pupil’s present needs and abili- 
ties, but also to lay the foundation for the selection 
of avocational and vocational interests best suited 
to one with his type of disability, and to provide a 
basis for the formulation of a wholesome philos- 
ophy of life. To teach successfully in the classroom 
is an art. To teach successfully by correspondence 
is a more difficult, but not an impossible art. 

With the instructional materials and a correc- 
tional service such as has just been presented, the 
average physically-handicapped child, as well as 
the isolated pupil, under the careful guidance of a 
responsible supervisor can realize an educational 
program comparable to that which the physically 
normal child receives in a regular school. 


A PROMISING OUTLOOK 


Neither supervised home study, any other one 
program, or even a combination of programs will 
prove an educational Utopia or a panacea for the 
educational difficulties of the crippled child or the 
isolated pupil who has been denied for so long, 
and is still being denied educational opportunities. 
But each particular program of special education 
administered where it will best serve the needs and 
best develop the potentialities of the elementary 
pupil will do much to bring about the necessary 
educational adjustments to fit the child to occupy 
a place of independence and usefulness in the eco- 
nomic and social life of his home, his community, 
and his nation. Whether educated or illiterate, con- 
tributing or dependent, every child, sooner or later, 
becomes an adult citizen in our social order. 

Although a great educational stride forward was 
made when educators and the public at large grad- 
ually awakened to the educational needs of the iso- 
lated pupil and the crippled child, much still 








remains to be done before these two types of pupils 

can enjoy a complete educational program such as 
their more fortunate friends take for their natural 
heritage. Even though the economically feasible 
educational program of elementary supervised 
home study has been designed to meet their 
potential abilities and individual needs and stands 
ready to serve thousands of children, a still greater 
stride must be made by local educators and workers 
in crippled children societies to get the public to 
realize the necessity for and the practicability of a 
well-planned functional program of elementary ed- 
ucation regardless of a pupil’s physical condition, 
his nearness to, or his remoteness from a regular, 
organized school. With supervised home study 
courses, many children who have been denied edu- 
cational opportunities for so long will appear to 
have a new lease on life. And all because, by means 
of supervised home study courses, the crippled child 
and the isolated pupil can at last ring their own 
school bell and secure their rightful educational 
heritage—a common school education. 


Benton Harbor High School . 


(Continued from page 166) 

limit the range of subjects that may be offered in 
this or other high schools if supervised correspond- 
ence study is employed. It merely provides a dif- 
ferent method of teaching. The necessity of as- 
signment of some teachers to work for which they 
are not well prepared is eliminated. Those sub- 
jects for which a competent teacher is not avail- 
able may be taught better by correspondence. 

Opportunities for evening school instruction in 
a variety of subjects regardless of enrollment are 
readily provided. In organizing evening school 
classes, it is often difficult to find groups sufficiently 
large who have had the same or equivalent previ- 
ous training or who have the same desires for in- 
struction. Supervised correspondence study in the 
evening school is being used more and more and 
it should go far toward better service to out-of- 
school individuals. 

Useful training is given to those who are re- 
quired to attend school under the compulsory at- 
tendance laws. The high school has become an 
educational institution for all classes of people. 
This is as it should be, especially in the United 
States during these trying times. 








International Interest 


By J. W. GIBSON 


HEN an educational movement starts up 
W in different countries, and on different con- 
tinents, spontaneously and independently, there 
must be something intrinsically valuable in it. 
There must be a universal need somewhere in the 
background, something fundamental to the well- 
being of the human race. All such movements are 
bound, sooner or later, to become international. 

That is exactly the situation as we now know it 
with reference to individual instruction by the 
correspondence method as a means of furthering 
the education of boys and girls, not only in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, but also those out of 
reach of schools of any kind, without regard to age 
or occupation. Anywhere that mail can be deliv- 
ered by land or water transit, by dogteam or air- 
plane the correspondence course student may be 
found. All this is a development of the last twenty- 
five years! Methods and terminology may differ 
but the great essentials underlying the movement 
are the same and are fast becoming matters of 
international interest. 

It was for the purpose of examining these dif- 
ferences or variations as well as agreeing, if pos- 
sible, as to what the basic principles really are 
that the first International Conference on Corre- 
spondence Education was held in Victoria, British 
Columbia in August, 1938. As K. O. Broady, 
Chairman of the first session said in his opening 
remarks: ‘“We are gathered here today to enlarge 
our ideas and to take stock. We are deciding on 
new steps, perhaps even on a new direction, and 
in all this we are motivated by what we consider a 
very practical ideal. That ideal is equality of edu- 
cational opportunity and this is an ideal which, I 
believe, is accepted in all parts of the world that 
have been more recently settled.” 

As Organizing Secretary of the conference it 
was my privilege to communicate with many of 
the leading educational officials in various coun- 
tries, more particularly those in the United States 
and Canada, in Europe and South America and in 
South Africa, Australia and New Zealand. In 
the name of the Honorable G. M. Weir, Minister 


* J. W. Gibson is Director, High School Corre- 
spondence Instruction, Victoria, British Co- 
lumbia, Canada, and Vice-President, The 
International Conference on Correspondence 
Education. 


of Education for British Columbia, who so gen- 
erously sponsored the conference, official letters 
were sent to State Superintendents and Ministers 
of Education, Presidents of Universities and lead- 
ing administrative officials inviting them to attend 
or to send delegates to the conference. When one 
considers the novelty of the occasion, the newness 
of the movement throughout the world and the 
long distances to be covered in reaching the con- 
vention city the response was most gratifying. 
Approximately seventy delegates were in attend- 
ance besides many visitors who attended most of 
the sessions. Representatives from such distant 
countries as Norway, Venezuela and South Africa, 
earlier in the year, had planned to attend but later 
found it impossible to do so. These and a great 
many others sent their regrets and best wishes and 
many of them showed their interest in the con- 
ference by asking to have their names entered on 
the mailing list to receive copies of the conference 
report.1_ No less than eleven of the American 
States were represented including Alaska and 
Washington, D. C. Six of the Canadian Provinces 
sent delegates, one delegate represented the Com- 
monwealth of Australia and one New Zealand. 
We also had an interested visitor from Scotland. 
It was in very truth an International Conference in 
spirit as well as in geographic representation and it 


*A limited number of copies of this report are still avail- 
able at $1.00 per copy. Address J. W. Gibson, Department 
of Education, Victoria, B. C. 

Copies are also available of the pre-conference bulletin 
comprising a vast amount of valuable information relating 
to systems of correspondence education as carried on in some 
states of the American Union, in some of the Canadian 
provinces and in Australia, New Zealand and Norway. This 
was compiled and supplied through the courtesy of the Ex- 
tension Division of the University of Nebraska. Copies may 
be secured by writing to Mr. Earl T. Platt, Assistant Director 
in Charge of Supervised Correspondence Study, University 
Extension Division, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 
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is our firm belief that international interest in the 
movement for supervised correspondence study, 
and for correspondence education generally, has 
been greatly stimulated as a result of it. 

It would not be possible. in the limited space 
allowed, to discuss adequately the real work of the 
Victoria conference. All were agreed, I think, that 
it was a genuine, hardworking conference and also 
that it might well have been extended to four or 
even five days. From the first, I think, most of the 
delegates felt that it was destined to be an im- 
portant conference. 

In his opening address the Honorable Dr. Weir 
referred to it as ‘‘a milestone in the history of cor- 
respondence education.” “You are going to get,” 
he stated, “a new approach, a new perspective and 
possibly a new direction. I am sure you will give 
very serious consideration to that proposed change 
of direction but I think you have been travelling in 
a fairly desirable direction so far.” Without doubt 
most of us who attended the conference did come 
away with a new and greatly enhanced perspective 
and with a more intelligent appreciation of the 
essential elements of success, and of possible fail- 
ure, than we had before. 

After reviewing the main line of development 
of supervised correspondence study in the United 
States, in a comprehensive address, R. C. Haight, 
Deputy Superintendent, Department of Public In- 
struction, Helena, Montana, President of the con- 
ference, concluded by saying, “I anticipate that 
one of the results of this conference will be the 
early establishment in some of the more sparsely 
settled states of an integrated correspondence pro- 
gram embracing both the elementary and second- 
ary levels.” That, it may be added, has been the 
main line of development in several countries such 
as Australia, New Zealand and Canada. Further- 
more, it may be said that these same countries are 
finding it of great advantage to include, as the 
years go by, a growing measure of supervised cor- 
respondence study within their regularly consti- 
tuted elementary and secondary schools. These 
two great types of service are now widely recog- 
nized. 

In a very comprehensive and thoughtful ad- 
dress W. Finigan, Headmaster of Blackfriars 
Correspondence School, in the State of New South 
Wales, Sydney, Australia, himself the dean of 
correspondence school directors attending the 
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conference, having completed a round twenty 
years as headmaster of the world’s oldest publicly 
supported correspondence school, proclaimed his 
unbounded faith in and devotion to the Principle 
of equal educational opportunity for the children 
of all the people, no matter how obscure their des- 
tiny or how isolated their place of abode. “We 
have carried the Torch,” he said, ‘‘beyond the vil- 
lages and other small settlements, almost too in- 
significant to be called hamlets, to the isolated dis. 
tricts and the lonely outposts of the country where 
dwell the people who blaze the trail. In every 
instance their work on behalf of the nation is an 
epic of heroism. Why in the name of equity 
should the door of knowledge be locked to them? 
Locked it was, however, until the year 1916 when 
the foundation of our house (of knowledge) was 
laid on which has been erected an educational 
structure of vast national importance.” 

So valiant an advocate of educational advantages 
for all the children of the state is Mr. Finigan that 
at the end of June, 1929, a report was published 
showing an aggregate enrollment of pupils of 
school age of 11,479. Of these 5,869 were in ele 
mentary school grades, 5,000 were high school 
students in supervised correspondence study in 
elementary schools and the remaining 610 repre- 
sented high school students carrying on their 
studies at home. It is interesting to note that June 
29th, last, marked the 21st anniversary of the 
founding of Blackfriars Correspondence School 
which, under the presiding genius of Mr. Finigan, 
has served the State of New South Wales. It is 
the oldest and the largest full-time public corre 
spondence school of which we have any knowl- 
edge. 

The other states of Australia having publidy- 
supported correspondence schools are Queensland, 
Western Australia, South Australia, Victoria, 
Northern Territory and the island State of Tas- 
mania. Recent figures showing the enrollment of 
correspondence students in these states are not 
available but judging from the 1936 statistics the 
total enrollment must now be well over 25,000 in 
the Commonwealth of Australia. 

A most illuminating and almost captivating ac 
count of the development of a very comprehensive 
system of correspondence education in New Zea 
land was presented by A. G. Butchers, Head: 
master of the New Zealand Correspondence 
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School. Here is a champion for correspondence in- 
struction, whether supervised or centralized, and a 
believer in equal treatment, even up to the point 
of equal expenditures, for all. 


“The New Zealand Correspondence School,” he 
said, “has definitely addressed itself to the task of 
creating for its pupils, despite its own disabilities and 
theirs in the matter of their non-attendance, as far 
as possible, a real school—one that provides a true 
education, that is, the individual development of each 
pupil’s life and character by contact and conflict with 
external’ problems and personalities, through which 
experience is widened and vision broadened ; and one 
that arouses in the hearts of all its members, despite 
their physical isolation, a common emotional response, 
an esprit de corps, a loyalty amounting to enthusiasm 
that welds them into a corporate unit—a school in the 
best sense of the word.” 


Dr. Butchers was fully alive to certain disadvan- 
tages of the correspondence student, mainly due to 
isolation, but showed the compensating advan- 
tages which go far towards turning the scales in 
favor of the individual method of instruction 
through the medium of correspondence. His di- 
verse methods for promoting genuine social educa- 
tion were shown to be eminently practical, as well 
as being idealistic, included the organization of a 
school library, an annual school magazine, a 
monthly circular, a post office savings bank, Lone 
Guides and Lone Scout troops, a Junior Branch of 
the League of Nations Society, and such clubs as 
Friendship Clubs, Stamp Clubs, Model-building 
Clubs, Camera Clubs, Field Naturalists’ Clubs, 
Garden Clubs, and a Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. Two important organizations, 
reported by Dr. Butchers, that have proved of out- 
standing value in arousing public opinion and 
furnishing practical support, are the Ex-pupils’ As- 
sociation and the Correspondence School Parents’ 
Association. It will be seen from this that the 
New Zealand aim, through its correspondence 
school, is ‘‘to establish a new medium of education 
with a definite place and mission in the national 
scheme of universal education,”’ and that that aim 
has been substantially realized. 

As has already been mentioned a delegate from 
Norway was unable to attend, certainly not from 
any lack of interest or lack of achievement in the 
correspondence system of instruction at home in 
Norway. According to information supplied in 
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the pre-conference bulletin Norway now has an 
institution called the Norsk Korrespondenceskole 
at Oslo which has grown into a large and highly 
important educational enterprise having an enroll- 
ment of approximately 10,000 students in high 
school and vocational courses. 

J. S. Noffsinger, Director of the National Home 
Study Council, Washington, D. C., who might be 
considered as the historian of the movement, in a 
very comprehensive address traced the develop- 
ment of the movement for supervised correspond- 
ence study in the United States under the caption 
“The Story of the Benton Harbor Plan,” which 
very naturally had as its leading character Sidney 
Mitchell, Superintendent of Schools at Benton 
Harbor. In speaking of educational reform in gen- 
eral Dr. Noffsinger said, ‘Progress comes slowly 
and usually through the painful and laborious ef- 
forts of the few whom the mob call ‘liberals’ and 
‘revolutionaries’ while living, but deify as heroes, 
prophets, and saints, after death.” Dr. Noffsinger 
gave as one of the prime causes leading up to the 
introduction of Supervised Correspondence In- 
struction, first in Benton Harbor and later in many 
other places in America, the utter lack of the usual 
college preparatory courses to fit the great majority 
of our youth for their life work, and it is worth 
emphasizing: “It was in the spirit of revolt against 
the rank injustices that have been and are now thus 
being perpetrated against the 75 to 80 per cent of 
our American youth that supervised correspond- 
ence instruction was born in the United States. 
Any educator with a sense of justice and fairness 
should recognize that we are thus failing in one 
of the cardinal principles of democracy—an equal 
or comparable training and opportunity for all.” 
Dr. Noffsinger in the course of his remarks paid a 
glowing but well-merited tribute to the author of 
the Benton Harbor Plan in the following words: 
“The sterling qualities of manhood and his aca- 
demic honesty would not permit him to stop where 
his professional predecessors had stopped—at the 
mere recognition of the problem-fact that the life 
preparation of the majority of our secondary pu- 
pils was being sacrificed for the sake of a small 
minority. He possessed a grim determination that 
something should be done about it.’” Hence a new 
trail was blazed in secondary education—and in 
the usual way—by the courage and persistent de- 
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termination of one man.? Mr. Mitchell was pre- 
vailed upon to speak at one of the luncheons. 
After narrating a few of his personal experiences 
at Benton Harbor he concluded by saying, ‘““We 
are gradually approaching the time when we can 
boast that we arrange a curriculum to suit the 
special needs of every individual pupil.” Surely 
this is a great achievement. 

The success of the first International Confer- 
ence on Correspondence Education was in no small 
measure due to the strong support and the well- 
directed effort of the Extension Division of the 
University of Nebraska under its very able Direc- 
tor, A. A. Reed, Assistant Director, Earl T. Platt, 
and their very competent staff. The Nebraska 
delegation was the largest from any one state to 
attend the conference and every delegate made 
his or her own definite contribution. Mr. Platt 
traced the development of the work of supervised 
correspondence instruction in Nebraska from its 
beginnings as a research problem centering around 
the improvement of the small rural high school. 

Dean Frank E. Henzlik of Teachers College, 
University of Nebraska, and K. O. Broady, Pro- 
fessor of School Administration, gave the neces- 
sary expert guidance in the initial stages of the 
movement. To this group of able and devoted men 
belongs the honor of being first to serve the small 
high school by setting up a plan of curriculum en- 
richment through supervised correspondence study. 
This plan was initiated in 1929 and as an evidence 
of the security of its foundation the Extension Di- 
vision of the University of Nebraska is providing 
high school correspondence courses to the schools 
of many of the central and mid-western states. At 
least ten of the states in the United States are re- 
ported to have officially recognized supervised cor- 
respondence instruction as a means of extending 
educational opportunities and have enacted legis- 
lation relating to it. Other states have been very 
active through their state universities in promot- 
ing the work. Some states, such as Michigan and 
California, have used correspondence courses very 
extensively in connection with the educational 
work of the CCC camps. Fred G. Stevenson, Di- 
rector, Correspondence Study Department, Mich- 





*Superintendent Mitchell has himself recently discussed the 
origin and development of the Benton Harbor Plan in a very 
attractive book, Supervised Correspondence Study for In- 
dividual Pupil Needs, International Textbook Co., Scranton, 
Pa., 1939. 
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igan Works Progress Administration, Lansing, 
Michigan, gave the conference a very full account 
of that work. 

Short impromptu addresses were given durin 
the conference by Dr. Reed and W. C. Johnson, 
Superintendent of Schools of Chicago. Dr. Reed 
explained that he was really attending the confer- 
ence as a representative of the National Univer- 
sity Extension Association. He traced the begin- 
nings of University Extension work from 1871 
when Cambridge offered instruction ‘‘beyond the 
college walls” and when, later on, Oxfofd Uni- 
versity started a movement for “the betterment 
view” in the field of extension service. He re- 
ferred also to the great courage and foresight of 
the first President of Chicago University, William 
Rainey Harper, who, when a professor of Semitic 
languages at Yale, had started young men in their 
studies by correspondence methods at a Chautau- 
qua Summer School in 1879.8 Dr. Reed also re- 
ferred to a former Chancellor of the University 
of Nebraska, James H. Canfield whose rallying 
cry was “The State is our campus.’’ Small won- 
der that Nebraska should have become far-famed 
for its extension enterprises! 

Dr. Johnson spoke of their efforts in the Chi- 
cago school system to individualize instruction 
and expressed the belief that one of the greatest 
contributions this or any similar conference could 
make in the field of general information was to 
initiate new methods of teaching and supervision 
which if followed up by general administrators 
would greatly improve our systems of education. 

There are two further examples in the United 
States that should be mentioned as they illustrate 
the possibilities of varying kinds of organization. 
In Arizona the Phoenix Union High Schools and 
Junior College have their own Correspondence 
Division. This began in a small way due chiefly 
to the initiative of E. W. Montgomery, Superin- 
tendent, and C. L. Michael, Director. Members of 
the staff prepared correspondence courses in sev- 
eral high school subjects and before long the de- 
mand was so great and the success of the innova- 
tion so pronounced that in 1936 the State Depart- 
ment of Education, the two Teachers Colleges, the 
State University and the High School Principals’ 
Association arrived at an agreement whereby the 





*Noffsinger, J. S. Correspondence Schools, Lyceums, Chau- 
tauquas. New York: Macmillan and Co., 1926. 
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Phoenix Union High School became the recog- 
nized center for correspondence instruction. It is 
now drawing its pupils from every county in the 
State. Mr. Michael was one of the most enthusias- 
tic delegates at the Victoria conference. 

At the North Dakota Agricultural College, 
Fargo, N. D., the Supervised Correspondence 
Study center for the State is located. The work in 
that state has had an amazing development. Over 
100 courses are offered and under the direction of 
T. W. Thordarson the scheme is developing rap- 
idly. In its fourth year it had enrolled over 6,000 
students and the school enjoys not only generous 
financial support from State funds but the un- 
bounded confidence of the people. 

As already mentioned six of the nine provinces 
of Canada were represented at the conference. 
Others were unable to participate because of two 
other conferences meeting at the Atlantic seaboard 
during the same week. The Canadian delegates, 
as well as the citizens of Victoria felt highly 
honored in that a Canadian province and its capital 
city should have been chosen as the scene of the 
first International Conference on Correspondence 
Education. I suppose that it was not altogether 
inappropriate that this should have been the case 
in view of the fact that British Columbia was the 
first province to employ the correspondence method 
of instruction—the Elementary Correspondence 
School was started in 1919 and high school cor- 
respondence instruction in 1929. 

Practically all of the Canadian provinces are 
now using this method of instruction to some 
extent or are planning to do so. Certainly there 
is now more interest in the movement than ever 
before. Complete records are not available and 
there is considerable variation in method of or- 
ganization. 

Nova Scotia is a rather small province and yet 
last year it had an enrollment of about 950 in its 
Correspondence Study Division of the Depart- 
ment of Education at Halifax. The enrollment is 
made up of boys and girls in elementary school 
grades, who are unable to attend school on account 
of distance or physical disability, also elementary 
school teachers and adults who carry vocational 
courses. As in other provinces vocational courses 
are on the increase. 

The organization of a system of correspondence 
instruction in the Province of Quebec has not yet 
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taken place but the Honorable Cyrille Delage, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for Quebec, 
represented the Province at the Victoria confer- 
ence and his province now has the matter under 
consideration. The French Academy for Higher 
Commercial Studies in Montreal, affiliated with 
the University of Montreal, offers a wide range of 
courses conducted in the French language for stu- 
dents of college grade and for adults generally. 

Ontario has never attempted adult or secondary 
instruction by correspondence outside of the De- 
partment of Extension in Toronto University but 
has done a great deal in the field of elementary 
education for boys and girls out of reach of school 
and for the physically unfit. 

Manitoba has used correspondence courses since 
1924 and began the work in high schools in 1931, 
in Grade IX, the following three grades coming 
later. The enrollment last year was 1,672. It is 
interesting to get a recent report from C. J. Hutch- 
ings, Director of Correspondence Instruction, who 
represented his Department at the Victoria con- 
ference, in which he gives the results of a compari- 
son made between correspondence students and 
students taught in regular high schools. From 
results tabulated for 14 school subjects, the cor- 
respondence students did considerably better in all 
but three—and in these the results were very close. 
In Manitoba, vocational correspondence courses 
are under the Director of Technical Education for 
the Province. Approximately 30 different courses 
are offered, most of which are obtained from the 
leading commercial correspondence schools, fol- 
lowing somewhat the Benton Harbor Plan. 

The Saskatchewan plan was fully set forth by 
A. B. Ross, Director of Curricula and Correspond- 
ence Instruction, Department of Education, Re- 
gina, Saskatchewan, an account of which will be 
found in the conference proceedings. It may be 
noted that Saskatchewan makes a great deal of use 
of the regular rural school teacher. Lesson helps 
are sent out to the correspondence students in high 
school grades who are able to attend local rural 
schools and then the local teacher assumes re- 
sponsibility for the instruction. Last year 3,505 
Grade IX students received instruction in this way, 
3,111 in Grade X and 722 in Grade XI. Students 
who cannot attend local schools are handled di- 


(Concluded on page 179) 
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College 


Subjects 


By FRED G. STEVENSON 


HE Michigan WPA Project for Correspond- 
ence Instruction, sponsored by the University 
of Michigan Extension Service, was begun in 
January, 1936, for the specific purpose of provid- 
ing first-year college courses for qualified high- 
school graduates who were unable to attend col- 
lege. The College of Literature, Science and the 
Arts, and the College of Engineering cooperated, 
first in assigning members of their faculties to 
write or to supervise the writing of correspondence 
course syllabi to parallel regular freshman courses, 
and second, in agreeing to accept up to a maxi- 
mum of thirty hours of credit toward a degree, the 
completion of such courses when validated by an 
examination given by the department concerned. 
Six hundred fifty-three students have now passed 
validating examinations in one or more college 
courses and have had their credits recorded by the 
registrar. Those who have entered the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and those who have transferred 
to other colleges have made better than average 
records. The results are similar to those reported 
by Bittner and Mallory.1 Correspondence stu- 
dents make good college risks. 

Correspondence course instruction is highly 
selective. Completions of correspondence courses 
range from fifty to sixty per cent, and of those who 
complete, about one-fourth apply for examinations 
for validation of credit. The effects of this process 
of selection are evident in the results of validating 
examinations. In 1937, 88 per cent were success- 
ful, in 1938, 90.9 per cent passed the examina- 
tions and in 1939, 96 per cent of those taking 
validating examinations passed them successfully. 
These figures lead to the conclusion that the cor- 
respondence study service is growing more highly 
selective; or that it is increasing the effectiveness 
of its instruction. Probably both conclusions are 
sound. The ratio of applicants for credit to the 
total enrollment has been decreasing while the 
percentage of success in validating credits has been 
of the project in 1936, is only 653. 


*University Teaching by Mail. 


* Fred G. Stevenson is Director, WPA Corre- 
spondence Course, University of Michigan 
Extension Service. He is a member of Phi 
Delta Kappa. 


increasing. The total enrollment for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1939, was 4,485, while the total of 
all who have validated credits since the beginning 

It is not within the scope of this article to deal 
with the rapidly increasing enrollment of those 
who do not seek credit. That is a phase of the 
adult education movement, which is discussed else- 
where in this magazine. We may, however, ask 
why should any attention be given to credit courses 
when the predominant interest is non-credit. Can 
the credit course service be justified on the grounds 
of service to individual students, or of service to . 
the state? 

The experience of this project in preparing 
more than six hundred for subsequent work in 
college definitely answers the question as far as 
individual students are concerned. Many of these 
students discovered and tested their abilities 
through the study of correspondence courses. 
Their work on these courses was of such high 
grade that they were encouraged and, in several 
cases, aided by scholarships to attend college. The 
correspondence course was almost literally the key 
that unlocked the door of college opportunity for 
them. 

Liberal Arts Colleges have the ideal of excel- 
lence, but that ideal is generally geared to the 
semester system, and a time schedule of grades and 
credit hours toward graduation. The result is that 
an average must be struck which may, and often 
does, fail to get the best efforts from the best stu- 
dents and which involves failure on the part of 
those who, because they must earn their own way, 
or because of inadequate educational background, 
find that they cannot keep up with the schedule. 
The latter cannot meet the standards set by the 
instructor in the time at their disposal. 

Correspondence study is flexible and adaptable 
to individual needs. A brilliant student may rise 
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to his best efforts and complete a course in ten 
weeks, while the student who has to earn his liv- 
ing, or has to make up certain deficiencies, may 
take as many as ten or twelve months to achieve 
the same standard of excellence. 

Does service to the state justify the offering of 
credit courses? It was Jefferson who said that de- 
mocracy should salvage several geniuses from the 
“scrap-heap of humanity’ every year. He was 
arguing for what was in effect an aristocracy of 
learning for the purpose of strengthening the 
democracy . . . not for the advantage of the in- 
dividuals. If democracy needed to discover and to 
train its best minds in Jefferson’s day, it certainly 
needs to do so today. The ten per cent of corre- 
spondence students who qualify for this higher 
education are resources which democracy needs to 
discover and develop. Instruction through corre- 
spondence study is an economical technique for 
performing this selective service. It is cheaper to 
the student and to the institution than campus in- 
struction and fully as effective. It is not a question, 
however, of whether correspondence instruction 
should serve the ten per cent or the ninety per cent. 
The Michigan project serves both. Every student 
knows that opportunity is open to him in propor- 
tion to his ability and industry. Knowledge that 
instructors for non-credit courses are of the same 
calibre and give the same quality of instruction as 
teachers of credit courses, gives confidence to all. 

Most of the correspondence courses listed by 
the National University Extension Association are 
credit courses. They follow the credit patterns of 
the Universities which offer them. A few institu- 
tions have offered only non-credit correspondence 
courses. The Michigan plan seeks to avoid both 
extremes. The emphasis is upon a high quality of 
individual instruction and not upon grades, term- 
hours or credits. One of our aims is to help the 
“one-out-of-the-ten” students qualify with such 
mastery of their courses that they need fear no 
validating examinations, and that they may con- 
tinue in advanced studies on equal terms with stu- 
dents who have had campus courses. The other 
aim is to adapt the instruction in any course to 
meet the specific needs and abilities of the ‘‘nine- 
out-of-ten” students who will never go to college 
and help them get value from their courses, even 
though it may violate traditional academic se- 
quences, emphases and standards. 
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rectly by the correspondence center in Regina. 
There were 552 such students last year. 

The Province of Alberta has recently reorgan- 
ized its correspondence study department as it has 
also its whole system of administration, including 
the adoption of consolidations into large school 
areas or divisions. The larger administrative units 
are able to assume practically all of the cost of 
correspondence instruction. In the smaller high 
schools, “students are taking certain subjects 
through the correspondence school in a way sim- 
ilar to the method followed in British Columbia. 
At the Edmonton center last year 501 elementary 
school students were enrolled and 2,375 in the 
high school grades. Correspondence courses in a 
number of technical-vocational courses are con- 
ducted from the Institute of Technology and Art 
in Calgary. W.G. Carpenter, who is Director, at- 
tended the conference and took an active pest in 
it. Alberta is getting into its stride. 

The British Columbia system of High school 
Correspondence Instruction has been reviewed in 
the pre-conference bulletin and some of its main 
purposes and most important lines of develop- 
ment were set forth in a conference address given 
by the Director. The total enrollment for the past 
year was 3,101 and the service is steadily increas- 
ing. At the present time 77 high school courses 
and 23 technical-vocational courses are in opera- 
tion. The Elementary Correspondence School en- 
rolled during the past year 1,161 students, 149 
of whom were adults, chiefly foreigners taking 
courses in English. Opportunities for further de- 
velopment are constantly opening up and as inter- 
est grows upon that on which it feeds we hope 
to supply a good and a full diet. 


IF YOU TEACH IN A RURAL SCHOOL (which is de- 
fined by the U. S. Office of Education as a school in 
a city of less than 2,500 population) , you should have 
several copies of A Fair Start in Life for the Country 
Child, prepared by the Committee on the Economic 
Status of the Rural Teacher of the National Education 
Association of the United States. Copies may be se- 
cured from the National Education Association at the 
price of ten cents each, with a considerable discount 
on quantity orders. 





Private Schools 


By JAMES McKINNEY 


UPERINTENDENT SIDNEY MITCHELL of Ben- 
ton Harbor, Michigan, has an abiding love for 
and an interest in young people. This interest ex- 
tends beyond school days into that vital period in a 
young person’s life when he really needs guidance 
and counsel. It was from his graduates that Mr. 
Mitchell learned about the need for enrichment 
of his high school program. From them he dis- 
covered that only one out of every eight youngsters 
went to college and that the other seven were left 
“dangling in the air’’ with an educational program 
only half completed and nowhere to go. 

Like many other schoo! officials, Superintendent 
Mitchell is a great believer in the worth of the in- 
dividual. He was aware that his theories and 
knowledge concerning the psychology of interest, 
differences in learning ability and aptitudes were 
not being applied to full advantage in a school that 
was devoted to the job of college preparation. 
Neither was the lock-step method of the classroom 
fitting into his knowledge concerning sound and 
effective educational methods. But like many 
other public school educators, his visions and 
dreams were largely controlled by the traditions 
of his profession and the amount of money his 
community could set aside for the education of 
its children. 

Superintendent Mitchell had a perfectly clear 
conception of what should be done. He recognized 
the lack of any kind of vocational training in his 
school program and the impossibility of setting 
up shops and laboratories and hiring specialists 
to teach the great variety of things that a school 
would have to teach if its program were to be 
thorough and adequate. Superintendent Mitchell 
discussed his problem with his professional col- 
leagues, but high authority in the field of educa- 
tion had nothing to offer that did not involve ex- 
penditures which his community could not afford. 
He then did a strange thing—he came down to 
Nazareth and discussed his problem with a private 
home-study school. And here he found his answer! 

There is quite a wealth of technical literature 
in the field of vocational training published in the 


* James McKinney is Vice-President and Edy- 
cational Director, the American School, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. He is a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa. 


United States. However, very little of it is or- 
ganized on an individual instruction basis, and 
much of it is written in such a way that it cannot 
be used conveniently without the aid of a teacher 
who is a specialist in the particular field. In many 
cases the material is of reference type and is not 
suitable as an instructional unit, in which periodic 
testing of the student’s progress and knowledge is 
so essential. 

Superintendent Mitchell, in his book, Super- 
vised Correspondence Study for Individual Pupil 
Needs, lists forty-odd classifications of jobs em- 
bracing close to three hundred individual subjects 
in all of which instruction can be obtained through 
private home-study schools. Nowhere else can we 
find such an array of vocational training material 
organized on the basis of individual instruction. 

The private home-study schools in America have 
spent hundreds of thousands of dollars in making 
careful analyses of the various fields of business 
and industry to determine what the person on the 
job is expected to know and be able to do. Be- 
cause the majority of home-study students are on 
jobs and are looking for technical information 
that will help them advance in their work, the 
material in the home-study textbooks has to be 
up-to-date and conform with the latest processes 
of the trade or profession. These books have to 
stand the critical inspection of men who are 
actually doing such work or seeing it done. The 
material in our texts has been taken from the job; 
this is the original source of all information con- 
cerning trades and industries. 

The text material in the home-study field of 
education has to meet definite standards. First, 
there must be clearness of expression. Our stu 
dents are drawn from the workers of the country 
and large numbers of them have been denied the 
benefits of even a high-school education. There- 
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fore, the technical instruction and information we 
wish to impart must be presented in a form that 
can be understood by this group. If we announce 
our ability to prepare a student for a certain field 
of work, then we must give him the text material 
containing the fundamental information needed 
for that vocation, Tiresome discussion of non- 
essentials must be avoided; the student must be 
led by direct methods to his objective. The lan- 
guage of our text must be simple and unaffected. 
Although we advocate frequent use of the dic- 
tionary, our language must be such that a student’s 
progress will not be halted by a large number of 
unfamiliar words. 

Steps in the process of reasoning must be taken 
in their logical sequence. In other words, the facts 
or materials obtained by careful analysis of the job 
must be arranged into a learning process from the 
student’s point of view. And here is the common 
weakness of a large number of texts. They have 
been prepared by professional people who are 
imbued with the idea of contributing masterpieces 
to the literature of their profession rather than 
making the learner and his problems their chief 
concern. The views of professional people on 
text material have value with regard to the accuracy 
of the material presented, but the real test of a 
text is what it imparts to the learner. After a 
thorough examination of a good home-study text 
more than one school teacher has remarked, ‘““That 
text leaves me nothing to do!’’ The private home- 
study school would soon go out of business if its 
texts were not reliable. Our students have faith 
in the men we have drawn from active participa- 
tion in the work of the world to prepare our in- 
structional material. 

Another distinctive feature of our home-study 
texts is the quality of their illustrations. Illustra- 
tions should be used for their educational value 
and should convey or clarify some idea pertinent 
to the discussion. Such illustrations are expensive 
and often constitute one of the largest items in 
the preparation of text material. Unless they are 
well done they fail in their purpose, as they are 
not prepared for mere adornment of the text. 

There is, perhaps, a prevailing conception that 
home-study schools are limited to a mere intake of 
information, but the good home-study school has 
been able to go beyond the dull task of supplying 
“cold storage” information to the inspired one of 
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teaching its students to think. We are supplying 
the highest type of technical information, but we 
are also setting up problems and situations which 
are similar to the problems a student will face on 
the job. The opportunity to analyze, reflect, and 
work out problems taken from actual jobs is what 
makes the training of worthy home-study schools 
stand out as a real contribution in the field of voca- 
tional training. 

Therefore, when Superintendent Mitchell dis- 
cussed the matter with the private home-study 
schools, he found a vast supply of subject material 
in industry and commerce, arranged in such a way 
that an intelligent selection of material to meet 
the student’s needs could be made. For the most 
part, the material in the home-study school field 
is arranged in small units of instruction, varying 
from 40 to 100 pages in length. These individual 
instruction papers can be studied one at a time 
and the student may be tested on each section of a 
subject as he progresses in it. 

In addition to this text material, the private 
correspondence schools have developed a method 
of instruction that forms another cornerstone of 
home-study education. Although for many years 
the home-study schools followed the method of 
the resident technical schools and colleges in the 
presentation of their material, this was done be- 
fore any real analysis had been made with re- 
spect to the types of students that enroll for courses 
in home study schools. 

The business man or high-grade mechanic who 
has been denied the opportunities of higher edu- 
cation, usually has not established good habits of 
study and has many fears concerning subjects such 
as mathematics and abstract theories and princi- 
ples. Further, large numbers of these men have 
no skill in the art of expressing what they know, 
and yet home-study education must be carried on 
entirely by correspondence. 

With these difficulties before them the private 
home-study schools introduced a number of new 
methods into home-study educational work. The 
student gets specific help and instruction on how 
to study. This is one of the first things that is 
taught him. The home-study schools reverse the 
old plan of theory-to-practice and give a large 
amount of practical material before theories and 
advanced mathematics are studied. In other words, 
we have pulled from the engineering curriculums 
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ali the material pertaining to the installation, care, 
and repair of various types of equipment and the 
shop skills for doing various types of work, and 
we present this material to the student with a 
minimum of the preliminary mathematics and 
science that would naturally come in a resident 
engineering course. In this practical material the 
student is at home. He has a background of the 
shop that enables him to grasp the material easily 
and effectively. Then, after he becomes accus- 
tomed to study and has developed good study 
habits, advanced mathematics and other theoreti- 
cal material are introduced as preparation for the 
more advanced engineering problems that come 
in the latter part of his course. 

For years, many types of objective tests have 
been used in the field of private home-study 
schools, with the result that the amount of writing 
the student must do in the early parts of his course 
has been reduced. Later on, opportunities are 
given for making reports and expressing himself 
at length on technical questions. 

It must not be assumed that all of the work 
which the home-study school student does per- 
tains to a testing and checking of what he has 
read in his instruction paper. In a large number 
of subjects, the atmosphere of the job and the prob- 
lems of the job can be brought into the picture. 
There are many subjects that require little or no 
equipment to get the actual job experience. Such 
subjects as free-hand drawing, mechanical draw- 
ing, machine drawing, architectural drawing, blue- 
print reading, landscape, architecture, commercial 
art, handicraft work, designing, book illustrating, 
letter sign, and show-card writing, bookkeeping, 
accounting, advertising, and a host of similar sub- 
jects can be carried into the classroom without 
any additional expense beyond the purchase of 
simple drawing instruments and a few supplies 
that are needed to do the work. 

For instance, in the field of architecture: when 
a student has reached the stage where he is able 
to do some actual designing of his own, he as- 
sumes the role of architect and his instructor in 
the home-study center assumes the role of client. 
The complete plans of the house are then de- 
veloped in much the same way and in the same sort 
of relationship that prevails between a practicing 
architect and his client. 
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When we touch the field of industry, either in 
the machine manufacturing occupations or the 
large field of home building, it is sometimes pos- 
sible to make contacts with people engaged in 
industry so that a number of our students can get 
part-time work, thus gaining actual experience. It 
is also possible to do what the boys and the teach- 
ing staff at Benton Harbor did. They took an 
active part in building the combination shop and 
laboratory, getting their equipment through dona- 
tions and even picking it up from junk heaps in the 
neighborhood. This participation in an actual 
work experience has not only added much to the 
value of their supervised correspondence study 
but has rounded out and made complete their 
studies in the field of vocational training. Young 
people coming out of an experience of this kind 
can step into industry and commerce and take their 
place in the complex organization with a minimum 
of adjustment. 

In the teaching of vocational subjects by the 
supervised correspondence method, the private 
home-study school will always have some ad- 
vantage over the regular resident school because 
of its close contact with the work of the world. If 
it is to succeed in servicing its students who are 
now at work, it must maintain an active and close 
contact with them on their jobs. The text material 
must be continually revised to keep pace with the 
changes that are taking place in industry. The 
public school has difficulty in establishing this sort 
of contact. The text material used in the private 
home-study school is undergoing continually a 
detailed criticism and scrutiny from its working 
students. No other textbooks are taken apart and 
looked at paragraph by paragraph and word by 
word as are the texts of the home-study school. 
Few authors have the benefit of this sort of criti- 
cism. 

After all, it is the suggestions, the difficulties, 
and the problems which the student meets that 
keep the home-study text a consistently effective 
teaching device. The student’s troubles become 
the basis of research and study for working out 
better methods of presentation. By following sug- 
gestions for including certain items of instruction, 
we see to it that our books keep pace with the 
changes that are occurring daily in the work of 
the world. 

Through the supervised home-study method, 
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the private home-study schools offer many ad- 
vantages for adult evening schools, both vocational 
and cultural in character. Their ‘‘cafeteria’’ plan 
makes a wide selection of subjects available. They 
cut down the cost of supervision. They take care 
of the very marked individual differences in terms 
of training and experience which we find in almost 
any adult group. 

The supervised correspondence study method is 
also of distinct advantage in apprentice training, 
and today there are many programs conducted by 
supervised correspondence study which is by all 
means an ideal system for teaching the related sub- 
ject matter of a trade. Many times we have seen a 
shop instructor laboriously copying on a blackboard 
material fromm his own notes or from a text, and the 
student even more laboriously copying these notes 
into a notebook. In every case, had the instructor 
been aware of the benefits of supervised corre- 
spondence study, the job would have been done in 
a much more effective manner and much time 
would have been saved. 

Schools which have had the pleasure and oppor- 
tunity of cooperating with Superintendent Mitchell 
in his experiment of supervised correspondence 
study have a very earnest respect for his wisdom 
and courage. It was easy for us to appreciate the 
handicap placed on his experiment. On the whole, 
the average high school principal does not know 
much about the work of the good private home- 
study school. Those of us who have been earnestly 
interested in the education of the worker know 
only too well the unethical practices of the few 
plain and fancy swindlers. And even the resident 
schools are not entirely free from the baneful 
influence of this type of person. 

For many years the better schools have been 
members of the National Home Study Council, 
an association which has done much to improve 
educational standards and selling practices in the 
home-study field. One has only to walk up and 
down the aisles in the workshops and offices 
throughout the country to come in contact with 
thousands of people who owe their entire technical 
training to the home-study schools. 

We do not believe that there will ever be any 
large influx of private home-study schools in the 
field of supervised correspondence study controlled 
by the public schools, as the experiment is likely to 
be fraught with headaches—financial and other- 
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wise. The contact so far has been one of good 
will and cooperation rather than ore of financial 
gain. At present there are less than a dozen private 
home-study schools actively engaged in supervised 
correspondence work. The largest share of the 
work in this field is given by two schools, namely, 
the American and the International schools. 

We are happy to see the growth, support, and 
expansion of this work. We are glad to know 
that it has been recognized by a number of state 
departments which have seen fit to set up centers 
for conducting regular academic studies by this 
type of education within their own state borders. 
At the present moment there are perhaps one 
hundred public schools being served in one way 
or another by the private home-study schools. 
Some of the schools have only a few students; 
others have numbers varying between twenty-five 
and fifty students. 

In the private home-study school we recognize 
the common problem of educational endeavor, 
namely, that of teaching the student how to study 
—developing in him the will to learn, teaching 
him how to think, and finally leading him to that 
ultimate stage of finding joy in learning. In the 
small part that the private home-study school has 
played in this aim, we believe we have helped to 
perpetuate that brand of teachers and thinkers who 
are not obsessed with the vague idea of making the 
world better, but whose definite mission is to show 
how the work of the world may be done by better 
and surer methods than our forefathers knew. 

The private home-study school has no desire to 
push its way into the problems of the resident 
school unless it can earn the respect and coopera- 
tion of the public school. The true spirit of scien- 
tific research will welcome open-minded examina- 
tion of any feasible plan. In this spirit we believe 
you will study the supervised correspondence study 
plan as a means of enriching the programs of 
vocational training in many of our public high 
schools. 


Horace MANN, CHARLES W. ELuiott, BOOKER T. 
WASHINGTON, FRANCES E. WILLARD and MARK 
HopkKIns will be the five educators, pictures of whose 
faces will appear on a series of five stamps to be issued 
in 1940, according to an announcement by Postmaster 
General JAMES A. FARLEY. At the same time a group 
of stamps honoring five authors, five poets, five artists, 
five inventors and five scientists will be issued. 
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Adult Learning 


By ROBEN J. MAASKE 


N THE minds of many adults, learning is an 
intangible something called “schoolin’’ which 
takes place only in a classroom presided over by 
a ‘“‘schoolmarm,” feminine or masculine. For those 
who have been exposed but slightly to such situa- 
tions, “no schoolin” means clearly “no larnin.” 

Accompanying this general idea of learning is 
the often-held idea that learning rests on a high 
pedestal far out of reach of the ordinary adult— 
something to be regarded with due reverence— 
admired in other people who supposedly have it, 
but which is necessarily denied to many adults by 
reason of their not having had an opportunity 
earlier to attend formal schools. 

Along with these conceptions of learning has 
grown up the idea that learning is a product only 
of the classroom and that when one’s elementary, 
high school, or college education is completed, 
“presto chango”’ his education or learning is also 
completed. 

With the continuous development of organized 
adult education programs in recent years, the con- 
ception of learning as a juvenile enterprise, or a 
necessary childhood disease such as the measles or 
mumps, is gradually fading. People generally are 
coming to recognize that learning is a continuous 
growth and development process from birth until 
death, varying with maturity only in the nature and 
purpose for learning. 

For purposes of clarity it might be well to de- 
fine our terms as used in this article. Some wag 
has indicated that an adult is “a person who has 
quit growing at both ends and started growing in 
the middle.” As used in this paper, an adult is a 
person over 16 years of age who is not in attend- 
ance at any regularly organized formal educational 
institution. We may combine “adult” with a sug- 
gested definition of adult learning, as follows: 
adult learning is a somewhat organized and de- 
termined process of educating one’s self, voluntar- 
ily undertaken by an adult, outside of any organ- 
ized study program in a formal educational insti- 
tution, for the purpose of satisfying a self-recog- 
nized need or interest. 


* Roben J. Maaske is President, Eastern Ore- 
gon College of Education, La Grande, Ore- 
gon. He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


Perhaps the most important and controlling 
basic motive in all adult learning is a desire for 
self-improvement. This ‘‘self-improvement” may 
take the avenue of vocational improvement, of per- 
sonal and cultural improvement, of social improve- 
ment, of health improvement, or of a combina- 
tion of two or more of these. 

The purpose of continued learning for adults 
might be interpreted as a means of helping adults 
to do better and think more clearly the things they 
are already in some measure doing and thinking. 
It is clear that this idea of learning cannot be con- 
fined within the four walls of a classroom or in the 
laboratory. 

In recent years, the program of adult education 
has expanded considerably and more and more 
people are becoming conscious of the opportuni- 
ties for learning in various types of organized class 
work and group discussions in fields of their spe- 
cial interest and need. As a means of making this 
opportunity available to large numbers of adults, 
unable conveniently or economically to attend such 
classes, or who find them unsuited to their particu- 
lar needs, arrangements for learning through cor- 
respondence study have been tried with increasing 
success and popularity. 

The ultimate objective of correspondence study 
for adults is to provide opportunities for further 
learning to adults wherever they may be or what- 
ever they may be doing. Some years ago this was 
begun through individual correspondence study in 
which the student’s only instructional contact was 
the evaluative comments of the instructor on the re- 
turned written assignment. In this article, how- 
ever, we are concerned only with supervised cor- 
respondence study. 

By supervised correspondence study for adults 
is meant that type of study through which the 
adult, in studying individual assignments and pet- 
forming learning tasks, has access to an intermedi- 
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ary teacher in addition to the instructor who 
evaluates the written assignments sent in to him. 
Under this plan, opportunities are provided for 
group meetings and discussions, and for special 
aid to individual students by this intermediary 
teacher. 

In the early history of correspondence courses 
sponsored by universities and colleges, emphasis 
was placed upon securing credit toward a college 
degree. However, in more recent years, there has 
been a trend toward greater emphasis upon non- 
credit courses. Such courses are undertaken be- 
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Under the Education Program of the Works 
Progress Administration correspondence instruc- 
tion may be provided to adults who are on relief 
or who are financially unable to take courses offered 
through existing public and private correspondence 
course facilities. They may also be made available 
to children of high school age in isolated areas who 
are unable to attend an organized high school. 

The eight states which have been leaders in the 
production of correspondence courses for adults 
under this program are Michigan, North Dakota, 
Washington, Oregon, Nebraska, California, Okla- 


TABLE I 
NUMBER OF COURSES PRODUCED BY STATE PROJECTS TO MARCH, 1938" 








Totals 


Various State Projects 





Types of Courses Produced 


Calif. 


Idaho 


Mich. Neb. N.Dak. Okla. Ore. 





Adult Elementary 19 7 

High School Credit 117 

High School Non-Credit Voca- 
tional 52 27 

College Level Credit 110 

General Adult Non-Credit Ss 


12 
50 53 14 


6 
28 31 
2 








Totals 206 34 


30 64 





TABLE Ia 


ACTIVE ENROLLMENTS IN DIFFERENT TYPES OF COURSES, MARCH, 1938? 








Various State Projects 





Types of Courses Totals 


Calif. 


Idaho 


Mich. Neb. N. Dak. Okla. 





Adult Elementary 

High School Level Credit 

High School Level Non-Credit 
College Level Credit 

College Level Non-Credit 


850 
5,626 
7,070 
1,828 

183 


6,387 


850 . 


647 1,500 421 3,058 
683 
742 


83 


248 





Totals 





15,557 7,237 


1,472 1,500 669 3,741 





*No figures given for Idaho. 





*Data from a study by Dr. Fred G. Stevenson, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


* Ibid. 


cause of their intrinsic value. In many respects the 
non-credit type of course is less hampered by aca- 
demic restrictions and for that reason seems to 
offer more opportunity for the best type of learning 
situation for adults. 

The number of adults enrolled in correspond- 
ence courses has increased quite markedly in re- 
cent years. This has been due in large part to the 
correspondence study program of the Education 
Division of the Works Progress Administration 
and to the demand in the CCC for various types of 
courses designed to meet the particular needs of 
these youth. 


homa and Idaho. Nebraska has specialized particu- 
larly in the preparation of courses at the high 
school level, Michigan at the college level, Cali- 
fornia and Idaho for CCC youth, and Oregon in 
the field of general non-credit courses for adults, 
though its project was discontinued recently. 

Courses produced in these states have not been 
confined to adults within those states but have 
also been made available to adult enrollees living 
in other states. There has also been a considerable 
exchange of courses between the correspondence 
centers in these states which have been leaders in 
the preparation of courses. 
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Other states have bought some of these courses 
and used them within their respective areas. 

The preceding tables indicate the number of 
correspondence courses for adults produced by 
various state projects sponsored under WPA, and 
the active enrollments in these courses, with data 
up to March, 1938. 

While certain of the courses listed in the forego- 
ing tables are not designed strictly for adults, they 
are included here since they have been made avail- 
able to adults also in the states in which they have 
been used. 

As an indication of the number of adult students 
actively enrolled in the several states and territories 
in correspondence study in the Education Program 
of the Works Progress Administration (usually 
sponsored jointly in each case with some college 
or university) the information in the following 
table has been prepared. 


TABLE Il 


ACTIVE STUDENTS ENROLLED IN WPA CORRE- 
SPONDENCE STUDY PROJECTS, MARCH, 1938, 
DISTRIBUTED ACCORDING TO STATES 

OF RESIDENCE* 











Number Cor- 
respondence 
Students 


Number Cor- 
respondence 
State Students State 


Alabama 
Arizona 





New Mexico 
New York 
Arkansas North Carolina 
California North Dakota 


Ohio 
sel Oklahoma 


Delaware oe 
Florida ennsylvania 


“ Rhode Island 
Georgia South Carolina 
Idaho South Dakota 
Illinois Texas 
Indiana Tennessee 
Iowa Utah 
Kansas Vermont 
Kentucky Virginia 
Louisiana Washington 897 
Maine West Virginia 16 
Maryland Wisconsin 46 
‘Massachusetts Wyoming 156 
Michigan District of Columbia 1 
Minnesota 
Mississippi Total 18,924 
Missouri Alaska 7 
Montana Hawaii 62 
Nebraska Puerto Rico 3 
Nevada Canal Zone 3 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey Total 90 


* Ibid. 


Enrollment in the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
now included in the Federal Security Agency, is 








limited generally to unmarried male citizens be- 
tween the ages of 17 and 23 years. With the pass- 
ing of the experimental period in the CCC there 
has come a firm conviction on the part of leaders 
that the educational program in the camps for 
these youth is perhaps the outstanding service 
which can be performed in order that they may 
return to the work-a-day world better equipped to 
earn a living. 

The educational program in the CCC is designed 
to satisfy the needs and desires of enrollees with 
various educational levels ranging from illiterates 
to college graduates, and with interests varying 
from playing the bazoo to studying zoology. It is 
readily seen how correspondence courses offer 
some solution to the problem of meeting the 
multiplicity of interests and needs of these youth. 
Many public and private institutions are offering 
instruction by correspondence at special rates to 
enrollees in the Civilian Conservation Corps. 

The educational adviser in the camp usually 
aids the boys in selecting courses from public or 
private institutions to meet their individual needs, 
arranges for supervising their work in the corre- 
spondence study courses, serves as the intermediary 
teacher, and acts as the agent in forwarding and 
returning the lessons in various courses. Occa- 
sionally the educational adviser uses the corre- 
spondence lessons as texts or reference material in 
conducting regular camp classes. 

The boys generally select first those courses 
which are practical and vocational in nature or 
those which offer credit toward elementary, high 
school, or college diplomas, and second, courses 
which might be termed leisure-time or hobby-type 
courses. 

An indication of the number of CCC enrollees 
in correspondence course study in the nation is 
given by the following: Fiscal years: 1935-36— 
23,495; 1936-37—20,620; 1937-38—16,996; 
and 1938-39-—-18,795.4 The varying enrollment 
from year to year is occasioned in part by the fluc- 
tuating number of the enrollees in the CCC. 

A total of some six hundred correspondence 
courses are now being offered CCC enrollees by 
46 different colleges and universities and 38 other 
educational institutions. A high percentage of the 
courses taken is in English, mathematics and other 


*Data supplied by S. M. Ransopher, Acting Director Fed- 
eral CCC Education Program, Washington, D. C. 
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college preparatory or college courses for which 
credit may be earned. A number of courses of- 
fered to enrollees have been prepared especially to 
meet the particular needs of these youth. 

It is apparent that enrollees in these courses find 
them of real value in preparing for specific voca- 
tions and in securing credit toward an elementary, 
high school, or college degree. Reports on com- 
pletions of courses indicate that there are about 
twice as many CCC enrollees complete their courses 
as do other students enrolled for correspondence 
courses at the various institutions. Doubtless, the 
fact that correspondence study in the CCC camps 
is well supervised accounts partially for the greater 
number of completions. 

Supervised correspondence course study in the 
CCC has not been as popular east of the Missis- 
sippi as it has been in the middle west and west. 
Recent figures, however, indicate a definite growth 
of interest in this type of study by CCC youth in 
the eastern states. 

There is an old squib displeasing to educators 
which, with certain modifications, reads—those 
who can, do, those who can’t, teach; those who 
can’t teach, teach others how to teach; those who 
can’t teach others how to teach, teach by corre- 
spondence. If there is any truth in this at all, it 
certainly is not in the latter part of the squib. The 
type of supervisory instruction given in connection 
with correspondence study by adults is all-impor- 
tant. 

Unless this supervision takes into account the 
need for knowing the interests and needs of 
adults and how adults learn best, it is likely to fail 
in achieving the maximum values inherent in cor- 
respondence study. The outcomes of this type of 
study can be most vital and meaningful only when 
certain values in the best type of classroom instruc- 
tion and guidance can be approximated in corre- 
spondence study work. 

The correspondence study staff of the Nebraska 
Extension Division in cooperation with the educa- 
tion division of the WPA (Earl T. Platt, in 
charge), has perhaps been foremost in the nation 
in experimenting on a wide scale with supervised 
correspondence courses, not only for high school 
students but also for adults. Since 1934, their plan 
of organizing community study centers for adults 
with relief or near relief status, with the local 
school superintendent in charge, and with an un- 
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employed teacher acting as the supervisor, has been 
in operation. These adults may carry high school 
or college correspondence courses, with or without 
credit, at the very reasonable rate of $1.50 for a 
semester high school course and 75 cents for a 
semester college course. 

More recently, the Nebraska staff have organ- 
ized similar local study centers for correspondence 
study by rural teachers, under the supervision of 
the county superintendent with frequently an un- 
employed teacher as assistant, for the purpose of 
providing in-service teacher training to meet ad- 
vancing certification requirements. An experiment 
has also been begun during the past year to permit 
enrollees in the University of Nebraska deficient 
in high school subjects to make up these defi- 
ciencies through correspondence study under the 
supervision of a member of the extension staff. 

The extension Division of the University of 
Oklahoma in cooperation with the WPA Educa- 
tion Division (Louis B. Fritts, in charge), has, 
during the past three and a half years, enrolled 
more than 7,000 individuals in about 8,500 
courses, with an active enrollment of 3,910 at 
the present time. Of the total number enrolled 
more than 50 per cent are over 21 years of age 
and about 65 per cent are persons not attending 
any school. Their local supervisory program is 
not as extensive as is Nebraska's, but a supervisor 
is designated for each enrollee, to whom he may 
go for help and for the supervision of examina- 
tions. 

The Extension Division of the University of 
South Dakota Correspondence Study Department 
and the state WPA (Alvaro Boegler, in charge), 
in addition to its high school correspondence 
study program, specializes in courses for adults 
desiring to complete a grade school education. 
Some 637 are enrolled in these courses at the 
present time, under the supervision of WPA adult 
education supervisors and teachers. The Univer- 
sity of North Dakota has sponsored a somewhat 
similar program with particular emphasis on 
courses for out-of-school and high school youth. 

The Correspondence Department of the WPA 
and the University of Michigan (Fred G. Steven- 
son, in charge), in addition to their college credit 
program, offer non-credit courses at the high 


- school and college level for out-of-school adults 


over 16 years of age. During 1938-39 there were 
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1,890 enrolled in the CCC and NYA camps and 
2,122 in city correspondence study centers. The 
study centers are in charge of WPA teachers who 
have been given some training in guidance and 
the principles of adult education. 

In Idaho the extensive correspondence study 
program for adults is directed by Frank P. Baird, 
in charge of WPA Education and Recreation. 
Adults enrolled in non-credit correspondence 
study totaled 9,314 in 1936, 11.016 in 1937, 13,- 
759 in 1938, and 15,392 for the fiscal year ending 
July 1, 1939. Of these numbers approximately 
three-fourths are CCC enrollees studying under 
the supervision of the CCC educational advisers, 
and the remainder are other adults, some of whom 
are members of groups supervised by local WPA 
teachers. 

The Correspondence Extension Service of the 
California Department of Education (Phillip Per- 
ham, in charge), reports adults enrolled in corre- 
spondence courses, as follows: 12,728 in 1934-35; 
24,628 in 1935-36; 29,223 in 1936-37; 34,450 in 
1937-38; and 46,919 in 1938-39. About 95 per 
cent of these enrollees are in supervised study 
groups. Three correspondence study courses were 
available in 1934 as compared with thirty-three 
now being offered to adults in California. 

The Correspondence Division of the Colorado 
WPA in cooperation with the State Department of 
Education (C. A. Bent, in charge), has success- 
fully offered a course for adults designed to pre- 
pare aliens and other non-citizens for their natu- 
ralization papers. 

The Extension Division of the University of 
North Carolina has offered during the past two 
years a rather unique supervised correspondence 
course for teachers of adults—unique in that it is 
the first of its kind attempted. 

This course® is designed to teach teachers how 
to teach adults. It was developed on the basis of 
the needs and problems of teachers of adult 
classes in North Carolina, by means of group con- 
ferences held with these teachers in various sec- 
tions of the state. 

The course may be taken on a non-credit basis 

* Principles and Methods in Adult Education: How to 
Teach Adults (A Correspondence Course for In-Service 
Preparation of Teachers of Adults). Roben J. Maaske. 
Chapel Hill (North Carolina): The Extension Division, 


Correspondence Study Bureau, University of North Caro- 
lina, 1938. Pp. 114. (mimeographed). 
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but may be taken for three quarter hours under- 
graduate college credit. Enrolled in the course for 
non-credit are some five hundred teachers of 
adults in North Carolina, four hundred in Mich- 
igan, and others in Maine, California, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Virginia, North Dakota, Iowa, Oregon, 
and the Dominion of Canada. 

At present there are approximately one hundred 
forty enrolled in it for college credit. Supervision 
is provided through WPA area and county adult 
education supervisors. Teachers of adults enrolled 
in the course have been uniformly enthusiastic 
about its helpfulness in their teaching work. 

This experiment in North Carolina should per- 
haps help point the way to other similar avenues 
in which supervised correspondence study may 
prove useful in developing trained leadership in 
the field of adult education. 

The above are brief descriptive samples of the 
supervised correspondence study work being car- 
ried forward in certain states which have assumed 
leadership in this type of work. Similar programs 
are available on a lesser scale in some other states 
from which data were not assembled. 

In attempting a tentative appraisal of the pres- 
ent correspondence study course program available 
for adults in the United States, one might make 
certain observations, as follows: (1) Continued 
improvement needs to be made in adapting corre- 
spondence study materials to the varying needs 
and interests of adults, particularly those with lim- 
ited educational background. (2) The arrange- 
ment, style of writing, and reading level of the cor- 
respondence study materials for adults should be 
more effectively adapted to the practical objec- 
tives of adults in further learning since they for 
the most part are not interested in credit. (3) The 
point has been reached now when perhaps the 
highly specialized task of preparing courses for 
adults could be centralized in not more than two 
or three producing centers, in order to avoid the 
present duplication of courses in several states. 
(4) As an aid to the effective coordination of aduit 
correspondence study service, it would be desir- 
able to have some national coordinating and course 
depository agency established. The U. S. Office of 
Education could probably serve well in this capac- 
ity. (5) There should be efforts on the part of 
leaders in the movement to emphasize the making 

(Concluded on page 192) 





Institutional Development 


By J. S. NOFFSINGER 


HAT is now popularly known as “‘corre- 

spondence study,” undoubtedly is in es- 
sence as old as written language itselfj»but that 
modern manifestation of it called “supervised cor- 
respondence study” wherein those being taught are 
also being personally supervised by a representa- 
tive of the public or some other residential or- 
ganization, is of quite recent development. As a 
matter of fact it is less than two decades old and 
the man who is responsible for its initiation is still 
active in the public school field. We refer to S. B. 
Mitchell, superintendent of schools at Benton Har- 
bor, Michigan. 

It appears that Mr. Mitchell, when a lad, had a 
longing for a college education but was required 
by economic necessity to earn the money himself 
for such a venture. He accordingly found em- 
ployment as a draftsman in his effort to earn money 
for his college career. Later he became the super- 
intendent of schools in a small village in north- 
eastern Michigan where he also taught a class in 
mechanical drafting. Some of his pupils proved 
to be exceedingly proficient and soon reached the 
stage of development wherein Mr. Mitchell recog- 
nized that he possessed little if anything more to 
give them. Rather than admit such a status Mr. 
Mitchell turned to one of the private correspond- 
ence schools and enrolled for a course in machine 
design and was thus enabled by diligent study 
and the assistance of his correspondence lessons to 
keep ahead of his class. He was also gratified at 
the quality of the instruction which he received 
from this private correspondence school course 
and how adjustable it was to the needs of high 
school students. 

In 1922, immediately following the above ex- 
perience, Mr. Mitchell became principal of the 
high school at his home town, Benton Harbor, 
Michigan, a school of approximately one thousand 
pupils. This school had the traditional college- 
preparatory curriculum supplemented by a few 
“practical’’ courses. We shall, however, let Mr. 


* J. S. Noffsinger is Director, National Home 
Study Council, Washington, D. C. He is a 
member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


Mitchell tell us what thoughts were in his mind 
when he returned to Benton Harbor. He says: 


“I found that this community was not a wealthy one, 
and very few of the boys and girls who graduated from 
high school were able to enter college. Nevertheless 
the program of studies consisted almost entirely of 
preparatory subjects. I was soon struck by the fact that 
—aside from some possible cultural values that might 
lie in those academic studies—they were otherwise, of 
little value to those boys and girls in finding employ- 
ment after they had left school.” 


Apparently his point of view was shared by 
some of his pupils. So, accordingly, one Saturday 
morning in 1922 Mr. Mitchell found himself on 
his way to Chicago to consult with a private cor- 
respondence school upon the possibility of enroll- 
ing some of his high school pupils in one of its vo- 
cational courses for which regular high school 
credit could be given. The school agreed to co- 
operate, as all private correspondence schools do 
with public school officials, on a cost basis, and 
nine students were accordingly enrolled under 
the personal supervision of Mr. Mitchell. The re- 
sults secured were more than satisfactory, they 
were gratifying both to the pupils and to Mr. 
Mitchell. 

Before the school year had been completed Mr. 
Mitchell was turning over in his mind the possi- 
bility of using this new correspondence method as 
an integral part of the high school program for 
the teaching of vocational subjects. But what 
would others in the teaching profession think of 
this innovation, this joining of hands with the pri- 
vate commercial correspondence school? Moral 
support was needed and Mr. Mitchell accordingly 
mailed a brief outline of his plan to approximately 
one hundred educators, who almost without ex- 
ception encouraged him to go ahead with the ex- 
periment. With such spiritual reinforcement the 
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next school year opened at Benton Harbor with 
a teacher in charge of supervising the correspond- 
ence work and the enrollment increased to forty. 
Each of the seventeen following years has seen 
advancements and perfections in this method at 
Benton Harbor. During the school year 1937-38, 
this department enrolled 304 pupils in 38 differ- 
ent correspondence courses, all of which were vo- 
cational in nature. Pupils are not urged to take 
these correspondence courses. The opportunity 
is presented and such a course may be elected the 
same as any other. If a correspondence course is 
desired, approval must be secured from the cor- 
respondence director and the vocational guidance 
counselor. The administration of these courses is 
the same as that employed in other schools now 
using the supervised correspondence method— 
two class periods are spent by each pupil per day 
under supervision in study and preparation of the 
lesson assignments, which when completed are 
turned over to the supervisor in charge for for- 
warding to the correspondence center for review, 
correction and additional instruction, if necessary. 

During the period of the recent depression, 
when all costs were being carefully scrutinized, the 
correspondence department of the Benton Harbor 
high school came in for its share of criticism, but 
Mr. Mitchell promptly showed that it was the most 
economical department in the entire school. Cor- 
respondence courses were costing $7.01 per pupil 
per year, as compared, by the classroom method, 
to a cost of $23.95 for agriculture, $17.31 for 
home economics, $14.60 for physical science, and 
$10.95 for commercial subjects. 

In summing up the objectives, methods and re- 
sults secured at Benton Harbor, we shall again 
quote Mr. Mitchell, who says: 


“What we sought to do at Benton Harbor was to 
find a method of training that could be given under the 
supervision of our ‘regular’ teaching staff, without 
breaking the social contacts of the school groups, that 
would be flexible enough to meet every need, not too 
expensive for our resources, and of a grade we could 
accept toward graduation. 

“We asked where those who had left school were 
getting their training. Many of them we found, had, 
unfortunately, never received any systematic training 
that might have fitted them for the best work of which 
they were capable. Others were dependent on the 
school of hard knocks, and experience to bring about 
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their adjustment to the social order. What we found 
to be most significant was the fact that the largest 
single source of training for those who had severed 
their connection with us, was the private correspond- 
ence school. We investigated several such schools and 
analysed the results they obtained. We found that in 
spite of certain exceptions the best of these schools 
were giving training that fitted excellently for the work 
of the world. We learned that their training is pre- 
paring tens of thousands for positions in industry and 
business. It is practical, thorough, efficient. After a 
study of its work we arranged for close cooperation 
with various schools whose courses were desired. 

“Our experience has proven that correspondence 
study can be fitted into the work of a public school 
with great advantage to the pupils and to the school 
itself. The pupil gets just the specialized individual 
training that fits him for the work he has chosen and 
the job he has in view. He has textbooks and teachers 
that suit his needs. . . . The Benton Harbor plan se- 
cures the very best of both the home study and the 
class-room methods.” 


This so-called ‘Benton Harbor Plan” or super- 
vised correspondence study, as it is now known, has 
also been in use by various industrial organizations 
in the United States since 1906, for the training of 
apprentices. The objectives as well as the methods 
employed were and are almost identical with those 
used at Benton Harbor. Likewise the courses of 
instruction used at Benton Harbor were and are 
now identical with those thoroughly tested courses 
used to train apprentices during more than the 
past three decades and also are the same courses, 
having been continuously revised, in which more 
than 5,000,000 adults have been enrolled for job 
improvement during the past forty-five years. 

During the seven-year period following the in- 
auguration of the supervised correspondence 
method at Benton Harbor, similar experiments 
were started at more than one hundred public 
high schools. Most of these attempts were iso- 
lated, individual endeavors, carried on by pioneer- 
ing schoolmen. In this early experimental stage it 
was soon demonstrated that supervised corre- 
spondence study was not only a valuable method 
for enriching the curriculum with vocational sub- 
jects, as Mitchell had proven at Benton Harbor, 
but that it was also most valuable in offering a 
solution to at least three other problems in the 
secondary field, namely: (1) the isolated and crip- 
pled student, (2) the small classes in the one-, 
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two- and three-teacher rural and small-town high 
schools, which numerically constitute approxi- 
mately one half of all public high schools in the 
United States, and (3) the problem of vocational 
guidance. Since the first two of these uses are 
scheduled for discussion in this issue of the maga- 
zine we shall only discuss vocational guidance. 
Perhaps it would be desirable for us to permit 
L. D. Smith, guidance instructor, at the Senior 
High School, Beaver Falls, Pa., to speak regarding 
this matter. He says: 


“We do not use the Benton Harbor plan or super- 
vised correspondence study which has as its aim the 
vocational preparation of the student in the line of his 
occupational interests. We use these correspondence 
courses for the pupil who has become maladjusted to 
the entire school situation because he has no definite 
aim for his education; because he has not found him- 
self. This type of a student becomes a problem, not 
alone from his own viewpoint, but a problem in the 
conduct of the school. It is for this type of individual, 
boy or girl, that we present correspondence courses, of - 
fering many times the width of curriculum of our high 
school. These courses open up a vast field in which 
the student may test his embryo interests and tastes; 
a field in which he may explore and try until he 
can find a field in which he can obtain that feeling 
of successful endeavor, the only sure foundation for 
his educational and economic adjustment. In other 
words, correspondence courses in our school be- 
come a great proving and testing field; a most valu- 
able instrument of vocational and educational guid- 
ance. We can think of no more admirable way 
of exposing boys and girls to a cross section of vo- 
cational training than can be done through the wide 
variety of correspondence courses. Let me illustrate 
what I mean by an example. William P., a student in 
our school, is a problem case. He fails repeatedly in his 
school subjects. His vocational ambition is to be an 
aviator, because he is attracted by the glamor of it. 
The elementary course in the theory of flight is given 
to him but not in the hope that he will thereby learn 
to be an aviator. By taking this course one of two 
things happens; either his interest is sufficient to with- 
stand the shock of learning all the mathematics and 
science he must know before proceeding, or else the 
boy becomes disillusioned and hunts for vocational 
happiness in other fields. If the former, he receives 
the motivation for his study of algebra, physics, etc., 
and is readjusted to his regular classes. If the latter, we 
permit him to choose from the correspondence field 
and try again. However, about sixty-eight per cent of 
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our students finish the courses they start. It is only 
rarely that a student changes courses many times and 
then only under the sanction of his supervising in- 
structor. Nevertheless, the student is conscious of the 
fact that such changes can be made and will be made 
until a field is found in which there is success for him.” 


By 1928 this supervised correspondence method 
had created a sufficient stir among educators that it 
received its first recognition from a body larger 
than a local town school board: While its first bid 
for wider recognition proved to be abortive, yet 
the effort expended and the causes contributing to 
its failure are worthy of recording, inasmuch as 
they relate to the action taken by a committee of a 
regional body—the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. We quote the fol- 
lowing excerpt from a personal letter written by 
the Director of Secondary Education in one of our 
more important southern states. He writes under 
date of January 7, 1932, as follows: 


“Several years ago (1928) an effort was made by 
certain members of the High School Commission of 
the Southern Association to put out a plan by which 
correspondence courses might be supervised by high 
schools and given credit toward graduation. A Com- 
mittee of the Southern Association went to the office 
of a well-known private correspondence school and 
spent several days studying the plan and organization 
which that institution had set up. This committee came 
away frankly convinced that some plan should be 
worked out by which correspondence work could prop- 
erly be presented toward high school graduation. This 
was in spite of the fact that previously the majority of 
the committee had been thoroughly skeptical of such a 
plan. However, the meeting of the High School Com- 
mission gave little consideration to the report of the 
Committee. Before the Committee had a chance to 
present its report, very decided objections were made 
by institutions interested in developing their own ex- 
tension courses. The plan was killed not by the high 
school men but by representatives of higher institu- 
tions. It was not even given a fair consideration.” 


This incident is not only a sad comment upon 
the unprofessional and unethical conduct of cer- 
tain professional gentlemen, but has, to the present 
time, resulted in denying the benefits of super- 
vised correspondence study to many high schools 
throughout our Southern States at a time when 
the leaders within those secondary schools were 
receptive to the idea. 
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The supervised correspondence study idea was 
also advanced during the same year, 1928, in the 
Sixth Yearbook of the Department of Superin- 
tendence on the Development of the High School 
Curriculum. This yearbook suggested the use of 
supervised correspondence courses but no definite 
action was taken thereon. 

The next recognition given to the supervised 
correspondence method, came from a state univer- 
sity, when, in 1929 the University of Nebraska, 
following the experiments of Earl T. Platt in a 
small high school a few miles from the University 
campus, under the helpful guidance and direction 
of Dr. A. A. Reed and Dr. K. O. Broady, be- 
gan the development of correspondence study 
courses suitable for use in the many small two- and 
three-teacher high schools within that state. From 
this point the progress in the field of supervised 
correspondence study has been most rapid. Two 
years later, 1931, the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Promotion of Teaching gave the University of 
Nebraska a grant of $5,000 for the development 
of this type of educational activity, and two years 
later duplicated the grant. In 1932 the National 
Survey of Secondary Education under the auspices 
of the U. S. Office of Education took cognizance of 
the values offered by this type of instruction and 
the following year, 1933, the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation issued a special bulletin on this subject en- 
titled, High School Instruction by Mail, by W. H. 
Gaumnitz. 

The first attempt to bring together the leaders 
of this field was in February, 1934, at the meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association at Cleveland, Ohio. 
These meetings have since been held semi-annually 
and are now known as the National Conference 
on Supervised Correspondence Study. 

Beginning during the same year, 1934, and car- 
ried on each subsequent summer term thereafter, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, has offered 
a course in the technique of supervised correspond- 
ence study. The enrollment in these classes during 
the past five years has been generous in number 
and undoubtedly has done much to promote the 
idea of the values in this type of instruction as well 
as to familiarize a large number of school execu- 
tives with the techniques employed. 

However, prior to four years ago only one 
State Department of Public Instruction in the U. S. 
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had taken any official cognizance whatsoever of 
supervised correspondence study. But in this brief 
interim of four years fifteen states have now done 
so, and one state, North Dakota, reported a few 
weeks ago that during the past school year more 
than 60 per cent of her high schools, mostly of 
the two- and three-teacher variety, used this method 
for the purpose of enriching their limited curricu- 
lum offerings. At the present time it therefore 
appears that in the United States we are on the 
threshold of a general nationwide acceptance of 
this educational method. 

The statement of the development of this 
movement would not be complete, however, with- 
out mentioning the cooperation of the American 
School, Chicago, Illinois, and the International 
Correspondence Schools, Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
two private correspondence schools that contrib- 
uted through their officials most generously from 
their successful experience in the correspondence 
field which extended over more than forty years of 
time and whose enrollments have exceeded the five 
million mark. Their great variety of vocational 
courses, which literally cost millions of dollars to 
develop and produce and which are universally 
recognized for their high quality and pedagogical 
soundness, have always been available to this 
movement on a cost basis. There is little question 
that without such unselfish cooperation by these 
private institutions and their officials this new 
movement would not have been conceived, or had 
it been conceived it could not have been born, or 
had it been born it could not at that time have lived. 





Adult Learning 

(Continued from page 188) 
of research studies into such matters as the need for 
preliminary guidance in the selection of courses, 
reasons for failure to complete courses, possibilities 
in plans for a more careful follow-up of dropped 
enrollees, analysis of the characteristics and train- 
ing of adults now attracted to correspondence 
study, and the effectiveness of various methods of 
presenting materials in correspondence courses. 
(6) On the whole, the supervised correspondence 
course program for adults has definitely proved its 
value in the cumulative individual satisfactions 
and pleasures of virtually tens of thousands of 
adults in the U. S. who have grasped this interest- 
ing opportunity for further learning. 





National Problems 


By EARL T. PLATT 


HE high school correspondence courses used at 

the University of Nebraska previous to the in- 
troduction of supervised correspondence study 
courses were no better and no worse, in the main, 
than similar secondary school courses used at that 
time by extension divisions and private correspond- 
ence schools. In organizing the correspondence cen- 
ter at the University of Nebraska, the plan had been 
to use the many high school correspondence courses 
already available. The new element was to have 
the enrollees from the high schools work under the 
supervision of a local teacher rather than entirely 
on their own as is done in regular correspondence 
work. 

However, in the spring of 1932 when the super- 
vised correspondence study department was only a 
few weeks old, sufficient experimentation dating 
back to the summer of 1929 had been completed to 
justify the decision that no registrations would be 
received in any but completely revised and rebuilt 
courses. The chief reasons for the abandonment 
of the old courses were: 

1. An investigation into the history of the use 
of correspondence courses for high school instruc- 
tion as supervised correspondence study, showed 

that there were nine skeletons for every live pro- 
gram, that is, for every ten high schools into which 
correspondence courses had been introduced previ- 
ous to 1932, such courses had become a permanent 
fixture in but one. Various reasons were given for 
this condition, but the paramount cause was un- 
satisfactory courses. 

2. Several studies pointed out the fact that these 
old courses had many pedagogical inadequacies 
while other studies were, for the first time, un- 
covering the characteristics of satisfactory super- 
vised correspondence courses. The result has been 
that an entirely new type of correspondence course 
has emerged. (For a description of this type of 
course, see the article by Wilhelms on page 200 of 
this issue. ) 

3. The cost to correspondence centers for the 
operation of the old courses was exorbitant. A 
great deal of material that did not contribute to the 


* Earl T. Platt is Assistant Director of Exten- 
sion, in charge of Supervised Correspondence 
Study, and Instructor in School Administra- 
tion, University of Nebraska. He is a mem- 
ber of Phi Delta Kappa. 


pupil’s learning was prepared and sent through 
the mails. Also, a large proportion of the cor- 
respondence teachers’ time was spent in correcting 
materials that were of little or no value from a 
teaching point of view. An indication of the type 
of savings that can be made by more satisfactory 
courses is seen from the fact that the registration 
fee for a one-semester course at the University of 
Nebraska was $12.00 in the spring of 1932. This 
fee was soon reduced to $9.00, and was eventually 
reduced to $6.00. 

4. Supervised correspondence study was being 
introduced so rapidly that little or no teacher 
training was being given on how to supervise. 
Also, most of the teachers who were assigned 
supervisory duties were carrying a full teaching 
load in addition. This meant that each course must 
carry with it complete supervisory instructions, and, 
in addition, the administrative and supervisory 
duties must be made as simple and as nearly auto- 
matic as possible. To do this, much responsibility 
for carrying on each course had to be placed on the 
student. The only way in which this could be done 
satisfactorily was to build, for the pupil, complete 
instructions into the material of each course. 

Because of the national attention now accorded 
supervised correspondence study, hundreds of 
schools are undertaking or planning to undertake 
a program in this field. Their interest and en- 
thusiasm are highly commendable, as are the in- 
tentions of many educators of national prominence 
who are advocating the general introduction of 
supervised correspondence study into the high 
schools of the nation. However, the same outstand- 
ing danger besets the paths of these schools as has 
beset the high schools in the past. For, taking the 
nation as a whole, correspondence courses are little 
better now than last year, or five or ten years ago. 
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With this new demand for supervised correspond- 
ence study service (and the demand will be an 
insistent one in an even greater number of states 
next year) the temptation will be great for both 
private correspondence schools and extension divi- 
sions to use their regular courses rather than make 
the considerable outlay necessary for the prepara- 
tion of the new-type supervised correspondence 
study courses. Fortunately two or three of the 
eleven state correspondence centers that have been 
established are preparing the new type of courses 
for their pupils while several of the others are pro- 
curing courses from the first group and employing 
them for their own enrollees. Still, however, the 
temptation to use the old courses is great. To recog- 
nize this fact fully, ome must remember that the 
regular type of correspondence course is already 
available in large numbers at most extension divi- 
sions and private correspondence schools and that 
such courses can be constructed with relative ease 
and rapidity, at small expense. Properly con- 
structed supervised correspondence study courses 
involve much time and effort on the part of highly 
trained teachers. They are quite expensive to pre- 
pare. 

If supervised correspondence study is to serve 
as economically and efficiently as it should and if 
pupils enrolling for its courses are to achieve as 
much proportionately as those who receive instruc- 
tion in the classroom, a way must be devised to 
make certain that only courses prepared properly 
and specifically to be used in the supervised cor- 
respondence study setup, will be recognized as 
supervised correspondence study courses. 


UNIFORM SUPERVISION NEEDED 


Many techniques and devices for the local super- 
vision of correspondence study have been worked 
out in various high schools. Experience and the 
future possibilities of this movement, however, 
show that it is desirable to hold constant for all 
types of courses, certain of the administrative and 
supervisory features. If all state correspondence 
centers do not accept the same, or very similar 
procedures, for such matters as registration, mail- 
ings, recording of grades, etc., the routine duties 
of a local supervisor can become unnecessarily 
heavy and confusing. 

Should suitable uniformity be obtained, any 
high school will be able to utilize courses from any 


number of correspondence centers without having 
to adapt its local supervisory procedures to the 
unique features of each correspondence center. 
Also, any correspondence center will be able to 
secure from any other center, supervised cor- 
respondence study courses and will be able to 
service them through its own organization and in- 
structors. Uniform procedures for local super- 
vision will thus greatly expand the variety of 
courses available to local schools through the cen- 
ter which is geographically and politically located 
to service a certain area. 

Because several extension divisions and private 
correspondence schools have already entered, and 
many more will enter into the supervised cor- 
respondence study field soon, it is necessary to 
standardize local supervisory procedures in the very 
near future. Otherwise, each new correspondence 
center will develop courses that demand a different 
local supervisory technique. Multiple procedures 
would be a great blow to the ultimate serviceability 
of this relatively new educational tool. Already 
several factors have been introduced by a few cor- 
respondence centers that are hindering the fullest 
use of their courses by other correspondence cen- 
ters. For greatest effectiveness, all correspondence 
centers should agree upon certain administrative 
procedures for the local administration and super- 
vision of their courses. 

Another phase of this problem lies in the fact 
that as supervised correspondence study expands, 
publishers of textbooks will prepare and publish 
materials which will make their textbooks service- 
able as supervised correspondence study texts, with 
little or no additional course preparation at the 
correspondence center. Already, ten of the super- 
vised correspondence study courses that are used 
by the University of Nebraska are published by 
three different publishing houses. Negotiations 
are under way with three other publishing houses 
involving additional courses. If local supervisory 
procedures are standardized, correspondence cen- 
ters will be able to take advantage of such materials 
at a great saving to the correspondence centers. 


INFORMATION FOR ADMINISTRATORS 


Adequate information is not generally available, 
nor can it be easily secured, in regard to the super- 
vised correspondence courses that are now avail- 
able. The great number of such courses that will 
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ultimately become available (the number of courses 
now available is reckoned in the hundreds) will be 
bewildering to any high school administrator or 
principal when the time comes for him to choose 
the courses that will best suit the needs of his in- 
dividual students. The services of supervised cor- 
respondence study can never be adequately utilized 
until every high school administrator can secure 
adequate information regarding every good super- 
vised correspondence study course. 

Not only do high school administrators need 
a source of information concerning courses, but 
they also should have available to them up-to-date 


information regarding supervised correspondence. 


study in general. High school administrators are 
eager to learn of all the services this new educa- 
tional device can render. As they come to under- 
stand these services they naturally inquire how 
supervised correspondence study may be intro- 
duced and administered in order that it will best 
serve the interests of their schools. Having started 
a program of supervised correspondence study, 
these local school administrators continue to be 
anxious to learn of any new courses and of any 
new services as they become available. Supervised 
correspondence study is developing rapidly. As it 
develops, these high school administrators will be 
interested in obtaining the results of all new re- 
search in the field. One of the pressing problems 
in the advancing program of supervised cor- 
respondence study is the establishment of a center 
for disseminating all types of information on the 
subject to high school administrators. 


INFORMATION FOR CENTERS 


Since January 1, 1932, eleven state centers for 
servicing supervised correspondence study have 
been established. Also several private correspond- 
ence schools have been operating centers without 
regard to state sponsored programs. In the next 
few years a large number of additional centers will 
be organized. For economy, these new centers 
should be able to profit from the experiences of 
those already in operation, particularly from those 
that have carried on extensive experimentation in 
the field. Also, the established centers continually 
need an agency for gathering and passing on in- 
formation in regard to the “best practices’’ that are 
already in use. 

Much scattered research has been done in this 
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country and in foreign countries in the field of 
supervised correspondence study by various cor- 
respondence centers, universities, state departments, 
and private organizations. Duplication has ap- 
peared and will multiply with increasing losses in 
energy, time, and funds, unless some agency for 
the dissemination of information in this field is 
soon established. 

Already several correspondence centers have 
prepared duplicate or similar courses in the same 
field. Where certain academic requirements are 
established by institutions and by states, the neces- 
sity for the preparation of separate courses is 
acknowledged, but in courses where there are no 
established syllabi it would appear that a well- 
constructed course should serve many, and in 
numerous cases, all correspondence centers. Is there 
one good reason why a course in auto mechanics, 
a course in typewriting, or a course in mechanical 
drawing should be any different in Kansas from 
what it is in Florida, or any different in Minnesota 
from what it is in Oklahoma? 


A SUGGESTED SOLUTION 


Is there a solution to these four problems that 
will be equally acceptable to correspondence cen- 
ters and to local school administrators? The writer 
suggests as a possible solution, a central agency, 
endowed (for a few years at least) by some foun- 
dation, operating under the direction of an organi- 
zation whose impartiality is unquestioned. Such 
an organization is the American Council on Educa- 
tion. The duties of this central agency would be: 

1. To approve or to reject all courses submitted 
to it by correspondence centers throughout the 
country. Once approved, a course would be listed 
as an approved supervised correspondence study 
course. The period of approval would be for a 
given length of time. Each course would be ap- 
proved in accordance’ with criteria established by 
the National Conference on Supervised Cor- 
respondence Study. The criteria would be de- 
veloped for two purposes: (a) To insure that each 
approved course is a well-developed teaching device 
which will justify the expectation that it would 
operate successfully as a highly individualized su- 
pervised correspondence study course; (b) To 
assure the operation of each course under standard 
local supervisory procedures. 


(Concluded on page 199) 





Adult Education 


By JAMES A. MOYER 


oR the past twenty-five years, the Massachusetts 
Division of University Extension of the State 
Department of Education has been conducting class 
and correspondence courses for adults. Late in 
1915, this extension division was created by the 
State Legislature. Although by no means the first 
in the field of State-controlled university extension, 
it was unique in one respect: that it was responsible 
not as in other states to a State University or to an 
equivalent single state institution of higher educa- 
tion, but directly to the State Department of Edu- 
cation. That fact, combined with the rather broad 
terms in which its functions were defined by the 
Legislature, gave it the opportunity to develop not 
only along the lines and within the limits tradi- 
tional to universities, but in any direction from 
which came a genuine demand for public adult 
education. The broad terms governing its estab- 
lishment made it possible for the State Depart- 
ment of Education to adopt the outstanding prin- 
ciple that instruction, whether it is collegiate or 
non-collegiate, will be given by its University Ex- 
tension service at any place in the Commonwealth 
and in any subject for which there is a reasonable 
demand. Educational offerings which are compre- 
hensive enough to meet virtually any individual 
interest or need were thus made possible. 

The act from which the present Division of Uni- 
versity Extension took its origin provided, in part, 
authorization to co-operate with existing institu- 
tions of learning in the establishment and conduct 
of University Extension classes and correspondence 
courses, and to supervise the administration of all 
correspondence courses, other than agricultural, 
which are supported in whole or in part by State 
revenues. The administration of this act was placed 
in the hands of a director, assisted by a staff of 
supervisors, with authority to recommend the ap- 
pointment of all necessary instructors. During the 
past twenty-five years, the Division of University 
Extension enrollments for both class and cor- 
respondence study have totaled approximately one 
million men and women. 

In following out this principle of co-operation, 


* James A. Moyer is Director, Massachusetts 
Division of University Extension, State De- 
partment of Education, Boston. 


the faculties of Williams College, Massachusetts 
State College, Amherst College, Mount Holyoke 
College, Smith College, Springfield College, Amer- 
ican International College, Holy Cross College, 
Clark University, Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 
Simmons College, Wellesley College, Lowell 
Textile Institute, Massachusetts School of Art, 
Wheaton College, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Boston University, Northeastern Univer- 
sity, Tufts College, Harvard University, and the 
nine State Teachers Colleges in Massachusetts, are 
all available for special employment by the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts in this State-wide 
University Extension service. In this connection, 
it is significant and worthy of note that the fees 
collected from these courses both for correspond- 
ence and class instruction, although they are in- 
dividually quite small, are sufficient to make this 
State-wide activity practically self-supporting. Dur- 
ing the present school year, the Massachusetts 
Division of University Extension gives correspond- 
ence instruction in 258 subjects. 

Recently, there has been introduced into the 
program of correspondence study a method which 
already has increased its success. It is known as 
supervised correspondence instruction. This new 
plan of supervised correspondence study is founded 
on the belief that educational opportunity ceases, 
far too often, with graduation or departure from 
high school, and that there is, therefore, the need 
of rendering a genuine service to adult post-grad- 
uates or non-graduates by making available at 
specified hours in evenings sessions in the high 
school building supervised correspondence-course 
instruction. This plan offers many interests possi- 
bilities which may be classified as follows: (1) the 
increase in the number of courses, academic, cul- 
tural, vocational and avocational, which may be 


* E. Everett Clark, School Life, Vol. XVII, No. 10, p. 188. 
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included in the evening-school curriculum for 
adults; (2) the special attention which the use of 
correspondence courses will provide for the gifted, 
the slow or disinterested, the retarded or the irreg- 
ularly placed adult students; (3) a “make-up” 
summer school by such supervised correspondence 
instruction; (4) an expanded high-school service 
through correspondence courses for adult post- 
graduates and non-graduates. 

Before investigating these possibilities further, 
it will be well to outline a working procedure in 
supervised correspondence instruction. As its title 
indicates, supervision and a definite study plan are 
vital to full success. The direction of this activity 
will, of course, rest with the superintendent of 
schools and the high school principal or the director 
of evening schools. 

In any program of supervised correspondence 
study it is important that arrangements are made 
for definite times and places for study, perhaps 
in a study hall, or in an adjoining room and within 
the vision of the study-hall teacher, or else special 
supervised study periods can be set aside for this 
program. In the working out of these unique edu- 
cational methods, a supervising teacher is needed 
who will guide and stimulate the students and who 
will help them from time to time over temporary 
difficulties which are sure to arise. This does not 
mean that this teacher must be prepared to teach 
all of the subjects which he will be supervising, 
because all well-prepared correspondence courses 
are designed for successful unaided individual 
study. Then there are the mechanics of correspond- 
ence course study which must be attended to: en- 
rollments; distribution, collection, mailing and re- 
turn of lessons; student records; and the like. 

It is trite to state that in a given group of adult 
students there can be found almost as many dif- 
ferent interests, capacities, and educational needs 
as there are individuals. By supervised correspond- 
ence study, recognition can be given to virtually 
any and all of these individual interests, capacities, 
and educational needs. An examination of the list 
of subject offerings reveals these and other titles 
which are suggestive: Aviation, Air Conditioning, 
Refrigeration, Radio, Automobile Repairing, Die- 
sel Engines, Advertising, Show Card Writing, 
Commercial Art, Journalism, Mechanical Drawing, 
Sketching and Painting, Harmony, Elementary 
Accounting, Salesmanship and Navigation. 


At this point, mention should be made of 
another advantage of supervised correspondence 
study for adults; that is, its use in order to elim- 
inate the necessity of taking the full classroom 
time of a teacher for possibly one or two students 
who must present, for example, Latin 3 or 4 to 
meet admission requirements for college or other 
post-secondary training. The use of correspondence 
courses in such cases has proven most successful. 

Detailed discussion of the second and third 
classification seems to be unnecessary. Obviously, 
the gifted adult student can develop his special 
abilities very satisfactorily through correspondence 
instruction; the slow or disinterested student may 
suddenly find a correspondence course so appeal- 
ing that his morale with respect to all his work is 
improved; and the irregular or retarded adult stu- 
dent, or the one who has been absent through ill- 
ness, can use supervised correspondence instruction 
to “catch up.” A summer school of supervised cor- 
respondence courses will serve a similar purpose. 
One teacher, at relatively small cost, can help to 
meet the needs of a number of retarded students 
in as many subjects as there are individual or group 
needs. In the evening-school adult education pro- 
gram, one teacher can supervise successfully the 
correspondence-course study of one individual who 
has a special need not met in the regular program 
or that of a considerable number of students in an 
equally large number of subjects which cannot be 
included in the usual evening-school offerings. 

Study may be undertaken here by the adult stu- 
dent who wishes only some specialized training in 
a specific subject. Or there may be one or more 
adult students who cannot go to college but who 
would like to apply themselves to a definite pro- 
gram of higher education leading to a University 
Extension diploma in Academic Arts, Music, 
Business Administration, Mechanical Engineering, 
Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, or Avia- 
tion Engineering. 

The capable staff at the State House in Boston 
have the interesting task of playing tutor to thou- 
sands of adults in the State by this method of study. 
A quiet, but continuous and effective means for 
“putting leaven into the lump,” “educating public 
opinion,” or anything else you may call it, is that 
of the supervised correspondence course. 

Especially interesting is the constructive use of 
supervised correspondence courses by groups of 
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adult students to whom normal community contacts 
are not available. Unless one has spent endless 
hours lying on his back in a hospital, or has been 
otherwise confined in an institution, he cannot 
quite appreciate the boon to such adults of well- 
supervised correspondence courses in worthwhile 
subjects. The hours that might be wasted, or mere- 
ly “‘put in” in waiting for release may thus become 
definitely productive. Long days find such adults 
thoroughly absorbed in some chosen study, which 
serves the added and all-important purpose of pre- 
paring them to re-enter life with more useful 
equipment than they had before. A famous 
prisoner recently took a typewriting course which 
opened up a way to buy books and continue his edu- 
cation. Now, on regaining freedom, he is able to 
be self-supporting. Besides prisoners who, by the 
way, are shown from statistics as preferring. such 
practical courses as accounting, stenography, elec- 
tricity, radio and mechanical drawing, there are in 
many tuberculosis and cancer sanitoria, and in 
homes for the blind, convalescent, incurables and 
aged in the state, numbers of patients enjoying and 
profiting by the University Extension supervised 
correspondence courses. An eighteen-year-old girl 
in a tuberculosis sanitorium takes fashion design; 
a young fellow at the Massachusetts hospital school 
at Canton, confined entirely to his bed, is en- 
rolled for high-school English; a crippled girl can 
move only one finger of her right hand, but types 
lessons. She has advanced through grammar and 
literature courses until she now writes poems and 
short stories for publication and is an editor of a 
column for shut-ins. 

There are housewives tied to their duty of caring 
for small children, hundreds of invalids of all ages 
chained to restricted homes whose opportunities 
for development would otherwise be almost neg- 
ligible and whose contacts with the world outside 
must be extremely limited. There are ambitious 
men and women, both old and young, living in 
remote sections, often lonely and without resources 
of any sort. For them it is literally true that the 
mail-order catalog is the only link with the world 
of things outside, and supervised correspondence 
courses, as made available in the evening classes 
in the neighborhood high schools, are the only 
link with the world of ideas and information. 

Then there are the independent individualists, 
scattered here, there, and everywhere, who are not 
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ill, institution-confined, or in remote places, but 
who simply prefer to study at their own speed, in 
their own self-appointed time, sitting at their own 
desks and getting individual instruction, just as 
with a private tutor. A great advantage of the 
supervised correspondence course to employed peo- 
ple is that they can start at any time, proceed at any 
speed, and do not have to journey to the appointed 
place at definitely set class hours. Excellent results 
often come to this type of worker in the way of 
vocational advancement or discovery of hidden 
talent, as in the case of writing or art courses. 

It is impossible to overestimate the advantage 
that state-conducted supervised instruction by mail 
is to untold hundreds in every corner of the state 
and even outside. There is probably too little 
known of its availability, adaptability and reason- 
able price. It is interesting to note that there are 
pupils in twenty-three states, and Canada, Cuba, 
China, Hawaii, Panama and Trinidad, in addition 
to home-state residents. State legislation permits 
enrollment of correspondence students in other 
states and in foreign countries. 

The courses intended for supervised correspond- 
ence study are offered under the five following 
classifications: (1) Academic, (2) Commercial, 
(3) Engineering, (4) Program of Collegiate 
Study, and (4) High School Study for Equiv- 
alence Diploma. The most popular separate courses 
are English, History, and Psychology. Among the 
newest offerings are: Oil Burners, Fashion Illus- 
tration, Air Conditioning, and Vacuum Tubes for 
Radio, Television, and Industrial Applications. 
The widespread appreciation of these courses is 
instanced by a glance at the list of those enrolled: 
Naval officers, policemen, janitors, firemen, watch- 
men, fruit dealers, drugstore clerks, barbers, gas- 
station attendants, radio operators, letter carriers, 
and artists. 

A Chinese student sending lessons from Hong 
Kong asked for a definition of “‘it.’" He could not 
find in the dictionary what this word meant in ‘‘Say 
it with flowers.” 

There is nothing essentially new about super- 
vised correspondence courses. Some form of in- 
struction by writing has existed since man first 
learned to mark down his thoughts. Paul’s letters 
to the Ephesians were religious and ethical in- 
struction for adults by correspondence. Cicero 
wrote De O fficiis as a series of letters of instruction 
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to his son. The conclusion we may come to from 
this is that agencies for adult supervised correspond- 
ence study are glad to play the role of St. Paul 
or Cicero to all who retain that ever-old, ever-new 
zest for knowledge. 

Taken all in all, whether you attend classes in 
person or use the United States mail as your go- 
between, it isn’t so much a question of “Why adult 
correspondence education?” as “Why not adult 
correspondence education with the advantages of 
supervision?’’ It is the most natural, common, 
every-day garden-variety sort of urge in the world 
—this urge to learn, grow, expand. 

There are unending reasons for continuing the 
ever-fascinating process of learning through life, 
and none at all for stopping in the tender teens 
and twenties. It was Theodore Roosevelt, who, 
asked when his education began, replied, “About 
ten years after I left college.”” Whatever this may 
mean about colleges, and that is not our concern 
here, it does mean that the education which counts 
is that which is initiated and maintained under 
one’s own power. That last, by the way, is the 
definition of all truly adult education. The em- 
phasis is on being your own self-starter and on 
deliberately choosing to create something worth- 
while out of your leisure time. There is that rather 
frightening, but also rather stimulating adage to 
the effect that “What you do in your leisure time 
tells what sort of a person you really are.” 

The part played by adult education in revealing 
how adults spend their newly-increased leisure 
time is largely determined by the educational pro- 
gram which has been briefly outlined here, making 
appropriate the motto ‘Adult Education is the 
antidote for all the educational ills that flesh is heir 
to.” Further, supervised correspondence study 
probably produces a filtration of learning into every 
city, town and village in the state. 

If we may become military in our metaphor for 
the moment, here is our part of the great army of 
adult education marching with unbroken front 
against the ancient foes of ignorance, intolerance, 
idleness, and inefficiency. We shall not be content 
in this magnificent venture until a process is de- 
veloped which will reach, arouse and make over 
the great mass of our mature citizens so that we 
shall have a large majority who can think, feel, 
understand, appreciate and enjoy—who can take a 
part in practicing democracy. 


National Problems 


(Continued from page 195) 


2. To prepare a description, sufficiently long to 
be adequate, giving concise but complete details 
regarding each approved course. This description 
would be approved by the correspondence center 
that sent in the course. 

3. To submit to any high school administrator 
the description of one or all of the approved 
courses. It might become desirable to print, period- 
ically, the descriptions of approved courses and to 
distribute them to high school principals, or to 
have them available for distribution upon request. 

4. To return to correspondence centers, sugges- 
tions for the improvement of courses submitted to 
the central agency, whether such courses are ap- 
proved or not. 

5. To have expert advisory service available to 
any extension division, private correspondence 
school, or other institution or organization which 
might wish to set up a supervised correspondence 
center. 

6. To encourage and to coordinate research 
through, and in, the various correspondence cen- 
ters. 

7. To publish and to distribute the results of 
worthwhile research in the field of supervised cor- 
respondence study. 

8. To furnish information to local high schools 
on how to introduce and administer supervised 
correspondence study in order to secure the best 
results for each school, its pupils, and its com- 
munity. 

If this suggested proposal or a similar one is 
undertaken soon, the sound progress and rapid 
expansion of the valuable contributions of super- 
vised correspondence study will be insured. Super- 
vised correspondence study will fill its place as a 
supplementary educational tool with precision and 
adequacy. Each correspondence center will de- 
velop its program with confidence and dispatch. 
Each high school official will use the services of 
supervised correspondence study with full under- 
standing and will register pupils for specific courses 
with assurance. There will be hundreds of thou- 
sands, even millions of dollars saved through the 
elimination of needless duplication. There will be 
no needless disappointments, nor the expenditure 
of much futile effort as the human cost. 





Good Education? 


By FRED T. WILHELMS 


OES supervised correspondence education pro- 
D vide the kind of education American schools 
stand for? If it does, then it can be a great re- 
inforcing power in education. For, judged as an 
administrative device, it cannot be denied that 
supervised correspondence study is a facile and 
flexible instrument which accomplishes things 
heretofore impossible in the average-sized high 
school: It enriches the curriculum of even the 
smallest school by making available an almost 
indefinite list of special courses; it cares for the 
physically handicapped; in sparsely settled areas 
it aids all those pupils who are kept from school 
by poor roads and long distances; it adjusts the 
program of the irregular pupil; it cares for the 
adult who wants to continue his formal educa- 
tion while working at his job; it has offerings 
for the especially gifted child; it facilitates the es- 
tablishment of summer schools with broad cur- 
ricula and yet requires only a few faculty members. 
The possibilities of adaptation of supervised cor- 
respondence study, as described elsewhere in this 
magazine, are almost endless. 

But a convenient administrative device, be it 
adaptable to ever so many uses, is not necessarily 
a good educational tool. The small-school admin- 
istrator may rid himself of the old problem of 
irregular students by registering them for cor- 
respondence courses, but that does not prove he has 
found a good solution of the problem. The skep- 
tic’s questions are: What sort of education will 
these pupils gain? Will they learn well and eco- 
nomically, and will the concomitants of their learn- 
ing be desirable ones? 

We wish to face these very fair questions of the 
skeptic as honestly and objectively as we can. Per- 
haps we had best begin by answering this ques- 
tion: What is supervised correspondence instruc- 
tion? For we suspect that the average educator who 
hears of a supervised correspondence course visual- 
izes it as a few sheets of typed or mimeographed 
“lessons,” each composed of a textbook assignment 
followed by some essay-type questions, the answers 
to be written and mailed in for correction; or per- 
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haps as a body of textual material followed at cer- 
tain points by examination questions. 

These conceptions are a far cry from the reality. 
Supervised correspondence instruction today is a 
specialized teaching technique. It rests upon in- 
structional materials designed by experienced class- 
room teachers especially trained for the task. It 
employs the recognized methods of securing moti- 
vation and facilitating learning with, however, 
special adaptations. The student responses are re- 
ceived by professional teachers, and the entire 
procedure is under the guidance of the pupil’s own 
school. Let us put ourselves in the place of those 
who build the courses and teach the pupils, and 
analyze the things they do. Perhaps, then, we shall 
see more clearly the stuff of which supervised cor- 
respondence study is made. 

Let us suppose now that we are setting out to 
build a supervised correspondence course on the 
high school level. First of all—like all good teach- 
ers—we must decide upon our objectives. Then 
we must organize the course into its teaching units. 
We shall not find the traditional daily assignment 
satisfactory. (Correspondence courses everywhere 
use long-term assignments of one sort or another. ) 
Neither shall we find a mechanical system calling 
for a paper a week or any such routinized stint to 
our liking. Only one procedure will satisfy our 
feeling for sound teaching—to break the subject 
into its “natural’’ teaching units, those units which 
will most effectively and most pleasantly accom- 
plish the purposes of the course. 

Now to select the necessary educational materials 
—textbooks, references, laboratory equipment, and 
tools. Of course, like teachers everywhere, we 
must be economical, for any cost we build up must 
be borne by the schools using our courses. We shall 
use only one textbook, if we can. But if one text- 
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book is inadequate, we shall use whatever refer- 
ences are essential to successful teaching of our 
subject—employing low-cost materials, such as 
government bulletins, where they will serve well. 
As the teacher becomes acquainted with the stu- 
dent’s situation at home and in school, he will help 
him use other books and materials to which he has 
access. 

We are ready now to begin writing the materials 
which are to go to the pupil. First of all, we tell 
him substantially what the teacher tells her class 
at its first meeting—the nature and purpose of the 
course, the general procedure to be followed, the 
textbooks and other materials which are needed 
and where they may be procured. And with this 
the preliminaries are over. It is time to begin work 
on Unit I. 

Let us assume that this first unit is one which 
the average student will complete in about two 
weeks. The pupil is given this estimate at the very 
beginning, and work on his course is scheduled at 
regular periods of the daily program. But he un- 
derstands that he need not adhere to any fixed 
time allotment. Under the guidance of his super- 
visor and his correspondence instructor, he will 
work at his own rate. 

How shall we proceed? Surely we cannot simply 
plunge our student into the maze of detailed in- 
formation which the unit includes. We must pre- 
pare him for the unit. And so we build up a 
preparatory section. Our purposes are something 
like these: (1) To give the student a comprehen- 
sive overview of the nature and purpose of the unit. 
(2) To show him how the unit is related to what 
he already knows and to his whole life situation, 
present and future. (3) To arouse the student's 
curiosity and interest, and stimulate in him a gen- 
uine feeling of purpose. 

Difficult to do in writing? Yes, indeed! But not 
impossible—not in a world to which every day 
good writing brings many of its finest inspirations, 
a world in which great books have long moved 
people far more deeply than great speeches. Our 
preparatory section may include certain helpful 
devices. Perhaps we shall want to use a bri.‘ pre- 
test or, in its stead, one or two sharp, intriguing 
questions; or we may find that a well-told story 
or two—perhaps humorous, perhaps inspirational 
—may provide the touch that swings the balance. 
But we must guard constantly that our introduction 
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to the unit be not mere froth. We must use our 
highest artistry to bring our student to feel that 
here, for him, is something of solid worth. And in 
a compact, pithy style we shall present a bird's-eye 
view of the unit to the student, so that he may be 
intelligent in his attack upon it as well as emo- 
tionally favorable to it. 

Thus we come to what we may call the Study 
Guide to the unit—the guide which takes the stu- 
dent in orderly fashion through the details of the 
unit. Here we shall not merely say to the student, 
“Study such-and-such chapters of such-and-such 
books,”” and when he has done so ask him to send 
us answers to test questions. Nor shall we expend 
our energies in writing lengthy “‘explanations’’ of 
the textbooks. If we succumb to the latter lure, we 
shall be no better than classroom teachers who 
spend the hour telling students what they have 
already read in the textbook. 

No, being educators with a modern philosophy 
of education, we know that learning is the fruit 
of activity. We know that, having established cer- 
tain objectives for our unit and having brought 
the student to feel those objectives as his own, our 
job is now to plan a series of activities which will 
lead surely to the learnings we want. And we shall 
want to leave something of the planning—some 
room for initiative and individual adaptation—to 
our student. 

In crisp, well-phrased directions, our study guide 
shows the student precisely what to do at each 
step, at the same time keeping him as far as possible 
aware of the purpose and significance of each 
activity and favorably disposed toward it. Strange 
as it may seem, at the very moment when we are 
prescribing exact directions we may find our best 
opportunities to stimulate the student's originality 
and show him possibilities for variation and adapta- 
tion to fit his peculiar interests and needs. 

Naturally, in most courses, an important part 
of the student’s activity is the reading and study of 
textbooks and references. In this connection we 
must tell him precisely what readings are required 
(and what other readings may be helpful) and we 
must exercise good judgment in telling him how to 
read them; that is, we may need to indicate to him 
portions which may be merely scanned and other 
portions which demand close study. We may want 
to help him by calling to his attention certain key 
words and phrases, thus helping him build a tech- 
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nical vocabulary of the subject. In the first part 
of the course, we may even go hand-in-hand with 
the student through a section of a textbook, dem- 
onstrating exactly how he will study most effective- 
ly. Constantly we shall strive to anticipate the little 
pitfalls pupils commonly fall into and help the 
pupil avoid them. 

Every experienced teacher will realize, of course, 
that this guiding of study is tremendously important 
and that it will vary from subject to subject and 
from lesson to lesson. The ingenious course builder 
in any field will find special techniques to bridge 
the difficult spots. The mathematics teacher, for 
instance, will analyze problems step by step, taking 
absolutely nothing for granted; the shop teacher 
will employ drawings to show in detail every step 
of every operation; the language teacher will use 
phonograph records to do those things which can- 
not be done so well in print—the teaching of pro- 
nunciation and diction. The point to be empha- 
sized is that in building instructional materials we 
hold the place of the teacher, not of the textbook 
writer, and our basic task is to guide pupil activity, 
not to disseminate information. 

Now we must look ahead to anticipate a difh- 
culty. We know from our classroom experience 
that our student, given an assignment, may have 
misconceptions about what constitutes a satisfactory 
preparation. He may, for example, read through 
the conjugation of a Latin verb, understand it 
perfectly, and go on without stopping for the 
necessary drill, in the perfectly honest belief that 
he is well prepared. If he did this in preparation 
for a class which met daily, his weakness might 
speedily be laid bare to him by the performance 
of his classmates and the questions and comments 
of his teacher. But for the correspondence student 
to depend wholly upon evaluation coming from his 
teacher might mean disastrous delay. Therefore, 
we must give him some immediate means of evalu- 
ating his own preparation. We may employ a 
variety of devices for this purpose. We may, for 
instance, provide him with short objective tests 
and the keys by which we check his responses. Then 
we can say to him in substance, “If you marked 
this test perfectly (or whatever standard we care 
to set up), you are ready to go on.” We can sys- 
tematize these tests so that with a little helpful in- 
terpretation by us, they will show him not only any 
lack of preparation, but also precisely where his 


difficulty lies. Even so, he may fail to remedy his 
trouble. In that case, the correspondence teacher 
will later supply special remedial treatment. 

Of course, we shall have no way of forcing the 
pupil to mark the tests and correct them. Nor shall 
we extend ourselves to do so. We shall make the 
tests attractive and interesting, and we shall ex- 
plain very clearly what their purpose is and how 
they will help him. The rest we shall leave to his 
initiative. After all, the unit test and other student 
responses which are mailed in for evaluation will 
tell us very well whether or not the proper learning 
has taken place. If it has been accomplished with- 
out the use of all the aids we have built into the 
unit, well and good! If it has not occurred, we shall 
stop the student’s forward progress in the course 
until satisfactory learning is shown. Students 
learn very soon to use study helps which are real 
helps. 

Perhaps thus far it may seem that we expect to 
bring the pupil to master his textbooks and refer- 
ences simply by giving him very precise orders. 
This is not true. We do insist upon precise, accu- 
rate, and unmistakably clear directions, but only 
because they are a necessary aid to the student, a 
guide to conserve his time and energy—not as a 
compulsion to drive him to study. 

Such motivation of study as we need, we shall 
secure in quite another way, indirectly—by design- 
ing activities and applications the performance of 
which depends upon the essential learnings. Thus, 
for the history student, an ingenious map exercise 
may automatically call into play far more learning 
than pages of stern ‘‘be-sure-to-learn-this” direc- 
tions. The student is thus motivated to work by 
problems, rather than being compelled to work by 
directions. 

And so, in the unit we are developing, we shall 
likely build up “work sheets’’ containing problems, 
charts, graphs, “thought questions,” and similar 
devices. These work sheets, or the student’s work 
growing out of them, may eventually be mailed in; 
therefore, we shall be interested in having them 
present a good picture of the student’s attitudes and 
personal reactions, as well as an objective record 
of his work. Thus, too, we shall make it easier for 
the correspondence instructor to establish a friendly 
personal relationship with the pupil. 

Obviously, care must be taken not to call for a 
great deal of writing—partly to save postage and 
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teacher time, but especially to avoid burdening the 
student with deadening routine. If we are clever, 
we can stimulate him to thoughtful study and 
provide ourselves with excellent diagnostic mate- 
rials and yet call for very little writing. 

But perhaps you are asking, “Are all the ‘activi- 
ties’ to be mere paper-and-pencil applications of 
textbook learning?”’ Not at all; the possibilities 
for such activities as projects, field trips, and ex- 
perimentation are excellent. We have in our cor- 
respondence student one who is not confined by 
the four walls of a classroom or the rigors of a fixed 
schedule. The lad who is studying commercial 
art can drop downtown and chat with a merchant 
with almost no whirring of the school’s adminis- 
trative machinery. (Not that his ‘“‘excursion” has 
been unplanned, but simply that since the student 
is working individually, no complicated arranging 
of schedules, etc., is mecessary—as it so often is 
before Miss Jones can march her boys and girls 
down the street for a formal conference with the 
mayor.) The agricultural student, motivated to 
“talk shop” with the outstanding local stockman, 
does so with complete ease. If the shop student 
needs to use a machine not owned by the school but 
available in the local garage, that can be handily 
arranged; whereas to take a whole class to the 
same spot would be a major operation. 

All in all, there is an inherent flexibility and 
freedom about supervised correspondence study to 
utilize richly varied learning activities—activities 
which certainly need not be rigidly crystallized or 
imposed from above. Under the wisely co-ordi- 
nated guidance of the local supervisor and the 
correspondence teacher, activities can be chosen 
from a wide selection and adapted to local con- 
ditions and the student’s interests. Completely 
original projects are not infrequent. 

Thus, through a rich program of carefully 
thought-out activities, we approach the end of the 
unit. Perhaps we may have felt it necessary at 
some time during the unit to have certain work 
sent in for criticism, evaluation, and corrective sug- 
gestions. Perhaps not. Now, as a final step, we 
shall need to help our pupil organize his learnings 
into a compact, usable whole. We shall depend 
upon activities which bring the pupil to synthesis 
and conscious generalization. 

The final test over the unit will be administered 
by the supervisor and mailed by him to the cor- 
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respondence center. At least two roughly equiv- 
alent forms of the test are necessary. 

The test must enable the correspondence in- 
structor to answer three basic questions: (1) Has 
the pupil mastered the essential learnings of the 
unit? (2) If not, just where has he failed to learn, 
and why has he failed? (3) If there is any diffi- 
culty, what corrective treatment will be best? 

Of course, the teacher will not depend entirely 
upon the final test in his diagnosis. He will use also 
evidence from any work sheets, project reports, or 
work samples which have been sent in. He will, 
in fact, place more emphasis upon the garment 
sent in by the sewing student or the cold chisel 
from the shop student than upon their paper-and- 
pencil test. Furthermore, the teacher will have 
learned a great deal about the student from the 
local school authorities and he will speedily learn 
more by personal correspondence with the student. 

In the light of all the data he has, he will make 
careful, friendly criticisms and recommendations. 
He will be careful to add a personal note. And he 
will help the student adapt the next units to his 
needs. He may even recommend the skipping of 
some unit or units or a detour into some material 
not included in the course. And if, from the 
pupil’s responses it becomes evident that we, the 
course builders, have failed at some point in build- 
ing the unit, the teacher will begin to accumulate 
notes for its revision. Does it seem all this would 
take too much time? Well, the typical correspond- 
ence teacher “grades” less than twenty papers a day. 

Now where do we stand? Certainly we have not 
“proved” that supervised correspondence study is 
a successful educational too!. Such proof must be 
written, not in magazine articles, but in the lives 
and experience of correspondence students. And 
we who are associated with hundreds of such 
pupils feel strongly that we have positive evidence 
of success—evidence which needs to be brought 
together in objective form through a careful, long- 
term evaluation program. 

For we, who have long been associated with 
students in the classroom, believe we have an eye 
for sound education. And we believe we see a high 
proportion of our correspondence students learn- 
ing enthusiastically what they need and want to 
learn, and—what is scarcely less important—learn- 
ing to stand on their own feet, to learn without 
being everlastingly taught. 








Correspondence Study in Practice 


Congress, Arizona 
By CHARLES W. ROLAND* 


A“ EXAMPLE of supervised correspondence in- 
struction may be observed at the present time 
in full progress at the three-teacher rural school at 
Congress, Arizona. The present school year is the 
third consecutive year during which supervised 
correspondence methods have been used in this 
school. 

Two weeks before the regular opening of school 
in September all high school pupils are registered. 
Since the number enrolled is small, careful guid- 
ance procedure is utilized in the selection of 
courses. When the courses have been selected the 
order is placed’ with the correspondence division 
of the Phoenix Union High School and lesson 
assignments for the first semester's work in all 
courses are forwarded to the supervising teacher 
at Congress. Books for the selected courses are 
ordered at the same time that the courses are 
ordered. 

On the opening day of school each high school 
pupil has his first assignments in all subjects along 
with all of his books ready to begin work with no 
delay whatever. 

The room is conducted on the supervised study 
plan with an instructor in attendance at all times. 
Help is given when needed. Explanations are 
made and the study program progresses with six 
one-hour study periods each day but no formal 
classes. 

When an assignment has been completed the 
pupil gives it to the instructor in charge and re- 
ceives the next lesson assignment. The first lessons 
must be completed in all subjects for which the 
pupil is registered before any second assignments 
may be undertaken. This precaution prevents 
neglect of the more difficult subjects. At the end 
of the week all completed assignments are for- 
warded to the center at Phoenix where they are 
checked by the various instructors there and re- 
turned with corrections and suggestions. 


*Charles W. Roland is Principal, High School, Congress, 
Arizona. He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


This procedure eliminates the pushing of slow 
pupils beyond their capacity, and also the holding 
back of the brilliant or hard working pupils. The 
idea of ability grouping is here demonstrated in 
its perfect form for we actually have an individual 
class for each individual. Failure in a course is 
almost unknown because a pupil may take all the 
time necessary for mastering each assignment. 
Supervision avoids wasted time and at the same 
time discourages work that is hastily done and 
that results in poor understanding of the sub- 
ject matter involved. 

The average work completed per year per pupil 
is about the same as that prescribed by the con- 
ventional high school, or four units of work. The 
difference is found in the two extremes where one 
pupil is completing four years of high school work 
in three years, and another is completing two years 
of average work in three years. There is no ques- 
tion of repeating the subject for the slow pupil, it 
is just a matter of spending more time on each 
assignment. 

Another point to be considered is the decreased 
expense to the school district. The high school 
nearest to Congress is located in a small town 
fifteen miles distant, where high school pupils 
were sent in the past for their secondary training. 
Tuition paid to this school by the Congress dis- 
trict amounted to one hundred and fifty-nine dollars 
and fifty cents a pupil per year. With the cor- 
respondence program introduced, the expense to 
the district amounts to about fifty dollars per year. 
This fifty dollars includes payment for courses 
ordered, postage charges, school supplies (paper, 
pencils, ink, etc.). Each high school pupil pays 
for his own books. This makes an annual saving 
to the district of more than a hundred dollars per 
pupil and the offering in subject matter covers a 
much wider field than was possible to obtain at the 
small high school which is located fifteen miles 
distant. 

Most important of all to be considered is the 
attention given to the pupil by the new method. In 
the past, the district paid tuition in the neighboring 
high school district for pupils but did not furnish 
transportation. This expense had to be cared for 
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by the parents. In many cases this was not possible. 
Bad weather conditions, and various other reasons, 
prevented many pupils from attending. Only about 
one-tenth of the pupils of high school age were 
attending school; the other nine-tenths had ended 
their school work with the completion of the eighth 
grade. At present the opposite is the case for 
nine-tenths of the high school age pupils of the 
district are in regular daily attendance, enrolled in 
supervised correspondence courses. 

Supervised correspondence instruction is cer- 
tainly no panacea to cure all educational ills but it 
is a great forward step toward bringing the wider 
offerings of the large secondary schools to rural 
districts and the extent of its usefulness is only 
beginning to be realized. 


Kremlin, Montana 
By LEONARD KENFIELD* 


A’ I sit down to write, a glance through the 
office window brings me the outlines of five 
new dwellings that have recently become a part 
of this small prairie community in Montana. 
Through the window I see five houses, but else- 
where in town are several others. Almost every 
new home is that of a family here for school. Not 
since homesteading days has this community seen 
such growth and activity. Five years ago the town 
was almost dried up, ready to blow away. The 
folks are here for education. The school has be- 
come the most important element in the com- 
munity. 

Ours is a small high school whose enrollment 
has grown from 17 students to 46 in four years. 
During that period a building program has been 
carried on, enabling us to move our educational 
activities from a condemned crackerbox of a struc- 
ture to a modern plant that adequately houses 
work that is devoted to both elementary and sec- 
ondary levels as well as vocational instruction, 
dramatics and physical education. There has been 
an improvement in student attitudes and work 
habits. More has been done to care for special 
interests and attitudes than during any other time 
in the history of the community. A varied curricu- 
lum that approximates the offerings of the larger 


*Leonard Kenfield is Superintendent, Public Schools, 
Kremlin, Montana. 
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high schools has enabled us to begin a small amount 
of vocational guidance. A noticeable growth in 
community interest has been evident. 

Supervised correspondence study has had a defi- 
nite part in the change that has come over the 
school and, indirectly, the community. 

During most of its history Kremlin High School 
has offered traditional courses in the ninth and 
tenth years only. The teaching has been done by 
the principal and a grade instructor teaching high 
school subjects too. In the fall of 1937, we were 
faced with the necessity of meeting the needs of 
ten of our students who were anxious to secure 
eleventh grade work. They found it impossible 
to go to school elsewhere because of hard times. 
The small budget would not permit the hiring of 
another teacher to help the already burdened fac- 
ulty. Upon the suggestion of Mr. R. C. Haight, 
state high school supervisor, we decided to sup- 
plement our usual curriculum with supervised cor- 
respondence courses with a view to caring chiefly 
for the needs of the eleventh grade students. That 
decision led us to greater things. 

Our records of what has been done with super- 
vised correspondence study are most complete for 
the year 1937-1938 during which we checked 
carefully the results. 

In that year 42 one-half credit courses were 
completed, each carrying credit toward gradua- 
tion. Two additional courses were dropped shortly 
after work was begun on them. Eighteen of the 
thirty-one students enrolled then participated in 
the work. Twelve subjects were studied. They 
included the vocational courses: bookkeeping, of- 
fice practice, gas engines, modern automobiles, 
woodwork, carpenter’s square, blacksmithing, and 
art; and the academic courses: history of English 
literature, grammar, sophomore composition, and 
general science. 

Grades for all the courses by correspondence 
ranged from 75 to 96, with medians in the 80's. 

It is interesting to note that grades for history of 
English literature, grammar, and gas engines re- 
veal medians of 81.5, 85, and 81 respectively. 
Each of these courses was studied by 9 or 10 stu- 
dents. The median score for the group of aca- 
demic courses was 84 as compared to 89 for the 
vocational courses. 

The grades for the academic work by mail were 
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fairly typical of all high school work. However, 
the vocational grades were significantly higher. 
An explanation is necessary here: A class of 
eleventh grade students was required to take su- 
pervised correspondence courses in history of Eng- 
lish literature and grammar because our high 
school was handicapped by the lack of a teacher 
to handle all the English. Consequently, much of 
that eleventh grade English was done under com- 
pulsory conditions and with an I-don’t-care atti- 
tude on the part of several of the students. (This 
attitude is much like that for many of our tradi- 
tional courses.) The case was different with regard 
to the vocational courses. Here the students were 
allowed to select courses that they liked, guided 
partly by suggestions from the principal. As a 
result much better work was done. An outstanding 
example was the case of an eleventh grade boy 
whose grades secured in the traditional academic 
courses in earlier years were in the lower brackets 
—many of them were D’s. In blacksmithing, 
gas engines, and woodwork taken by supervised 
correspondence, he made B’s and A’s consist- 
ently. And more significant, his typing improved, 
too, because he learned that his vocational 
grades became better when he sent in neatly typed 
reports! 

This work at our school during the last three 
years reveals that students studying supervised cor- 
respondence courses under conditions similar to 
the study of the traditional courses make even 
better achievements. 

Significant, too, has been the decrease of fail- 
ures. Although several courses have been dropped 
during the three years of the new work, no stu- 
dent has failed in a supervised correspondence 
course. With the courses designed on the unit 
plan and with restudy and retests permitted on 
those units inadequately learned by the student, 
failure becomes almost impossible once a student 
is launched on the right course. 

Lessons by mail, supervised as they are, liberate 
our better students from the lock-step pace of 
the traditional class and allow them to move 
ahead at their own speed. Some of those who were 
considered poor students have surprised us when 
the courses they liked were placed in their hands. 
A marked general improvement in scholarship has 
been seen. 

Some of the features of the supervised corre- 


spondence courses have been adopted in our tra- 
ditional classes. The retesting feature is being 
used in history and science with good results. In 
our shop, which is becoming a sort of vocational 
laboratory, we are planning the use of supervised 
correspondence outlines and tests in an effort to 
individualize instruction. 

The way to caring for special aptitudes and vo- 
cational guidance has been opened to us by super- 
vised correspondence study. Margaret Mary has 
long showed marked ability in art. In several 
courses by correspondence, the only instruction in 
that field available to her, she made straight A’s. 
Recognition of her work finally brought her a 
scholarship to a college where she is pursuing her 
interest. Marvin was interested in shopwork and 
mechanics. He studied several shop courses by 
supervised correspondence, securing excellent 
grades. He now has a steady job with a Montana 
experiment station as a handy man. He is still a 
boy in years, and his present job places him in 
line for a better field where his interests lie and 
where his training in our school will be valuable. 
Geraldine was interested in secretarial work. Su- 
pervised correspondence study brought her train- 
ing that helped secure a position with a firm 
in California a few months ago. Most recent word 
is that she is still on the job. 

Curriculum enrichment is a problem for the 
small school. But supervised correspondence study 
is a practical means to that end. At least fourteen 
different courses, chiefly vocational, have been 
studied in our high school through the new kind 
of instruction. No additional expense has been 
incurred for this variety. 


North Plainfield, New Jersey 
By BEEKMAN R. TERHUNE* 


Increased enrollments of the last ten years 
presented a problem for the schools, since usually 
it was the pupils with limited mental ability who 
were added to the high school rolls during de- 
pression years. They could not as a rule master 
either the usual academic or commercial subjects. 
Even the general courses, as then outlined, con- 
tained subject matter that was difficult for them to 


*Beekman R. Terhune is Supervising Principal, Public 
Schools, North Plainfield, New Jersey: 
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understand thoroughly. Lack of interest in studies 
which they were compelled to pursue often made 
them problems of curriculum adjustments as well 
as discipline. Where vocational schools were in 
existence many of these problems were solved by 
transferring pupils from the high schools to nearby 
institutions of this variety. Where this was not 
practical other schemes had to be devised to take 
care of these misfits. 

One high school in New Jersey with an enroll- 
ment of 900 pupils resolved to try the method 
used by Superintendent Mitchell of Benton Har- 
bor, Michigan, and introduce supervised corre- 
spondence courses for certain pupils who had a 
special interest along one particular line. A con- 
ference was held with the supervisors of secondary 
education of the State Department of Public In- 
struction with the result that an experiment was 
to be tried out, allowing pupils of grades ten, 
eleven and twelve to take one course in corre- 
spondence study in a regular class period of the 
school day, under the direction of a competent 
teacher whose duty would be to check the pupils’ 
work through the correspondence study center. Of 
nineteen required credits pupils were to be allowed 
five a year for a correspondence course which oc- 
cupied one period a day for five days of the week. 
The experiment was started in September, 1935, 
with nineteen pupils enrolled in advertising, auto- 
mobile, aviation engines, fruit culture, general 
radio, internal combustion engines, motorboat nav- 
igation, ocean navigation, practical telephony, and 
service station salesmanship. Very careful con- 
sideration was given to the expressed interest of 
pupils who wished to register for these courses. If 
it was felt that they had no chance of profiting in 
any way from such training, they were advised 
to follow the regular curriculum. 

It should be stated here that not all of these nine- 
teen pupils were problem cases. The boy taking 
advertising that year was among the best pupils of 
the school. His comment on the type of study is 
interesting. He writes: “I was very favorably im- 
pressed by my limited experience with study 
through the mails as far as convenience, educa- 
tional value, and adaptability to the individual is 
concerned; but lately I have come to realize its 
worth as a strengthener of character. In my own 
case, I can safely say that it has helped me greatly 
in improving upon my mental self-reliance. I 
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think, regardless of whether I follow advertising 
or not, this course will be of lasting value to me. 
I like it better than the regular class procedure be- 
cause you can proceed at your own speed unhurried 
and unhampered by unnecessary repetition.” 

The boy taking service station salesmanship had 
been a problem case in the high school for four 
years. He was summoned to the principal’s office 
one day and asked what in the world he was going 
to do when he left school with a record such as he 
had behind him. He answered: “Oh, I suppose 
I will have to help Pop pump out gas at our serv- 
ice station.” The principal suggested that he might 
prepare himself better for this work if he took a 
correspondence course in service station salesman- 
ship. His reply was: “I suppose that would be as 
good as anything else.” After two months he 
wrote: “I think that this course is the best thing 
that I ever studied. I have liked it best, and I think 
it should be continued, as well as all the other 
courses for those who want them. It will help 
those who graduate to get positions also.” This 
boy’s work in his other subjects of the curriculum 
began to show improvement almost at once after 
starting his correspondence study. That year, his 
fifth in the school, he completed twenty-two units 
of work in the subject when the requirements for 
credit were only ten. He put his course to work 
in his father’s station, had them both in uniform 
after two months of study and their sales had 
almost doubled by the end of the year. After three 
years he is carrying on a very successful business 
with his father, is married and is one of the town’s 
respected citizens. 

Last September a graduate from the June class 
came back to school one day and reported to his 
supervisor of correspondence study that he had 
secured a fine position with a firm of traffic mana- 
gers for industries. He said he could never have 
been considered for the job if he had not had the 
course in traffic management and in his judgment 
it was the only course he ever took in high school 
that was worth anything to him. Thus it would 
seem that business men engaged in the field of 
technical service are ready to employ boys who 
have had some elementary training for their par- 
ticular work. 

Another boy still in school, who is taking a 
course in radio, reports that he earned three hun- 
dred dollars last summer working on radios, which 
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he could not have done had he not taken the 
course. 

Numerous other testimonials of success might 
be given if space allowed. Ninety-five per cent of 
all pupils taking such courses are enthusiastic in 
their praises of the worth of them. Several say 
that they first learned to study effectively through 
their correspondence study, for it was necessary to 
master every sentence on a page, as every one was 
vital to a complete understanding of the subject. 

Supervised correspondence study has solved 
many difficult problems for the school where mis- 
fits and maladjusted pupils were concerned. It has 
helped to prepare pupils for work immediately 
upon leaving school and has enabled others to earn 
substantial sums of money during their spare time 
by putting into practice some of the principles 
learned, thus supplying laboratory experience for 
the subject they are pursuing in school. If the in- 
troduction of this type of work can accomplish re- 
sults such as this in one school it can be duplicated 
in every school in the land. Every high school 
principal and superintendent should give serious 
consideration to making such courses available to 
the high school pupils in their charge and thus 
help to meet the criticism that our high schools do 
not prepare pupils for jobs. 


South Dakota 
By ALVARO BOEGLER* 


(The quotations which comprise the following article 
are taken from letters sent to Mr. Boegler—TueE Eprror.) 


“T consider it a decided success, viewed from 
many angles. We have needed this service so 
long and have never before succeeded in getting 
a setup for it.” ... “The high school corte- 
spondence work offered under this adult education 
program during the past year fills a particular need 
in extending the limited opportunities to educa- 
tion in smaller high schools. We appreciate the 
service and hope that it is continued and devel- 
oped.” . . . “I must say that I think the adult 
education program of the high school field is an 
essential part of our regular educational program. 
It helps solve the problem of superior students by 
making it possible for them to carry correspond- 
ence subjects, thus earning extra credits, as well as 

* Alvaro Boegler is Supervisor of the High School Cor- 
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keeping their minds occupied. It also makes it pos- 
sible for students to get credit in subjects not 
taught in their regular high school schedule, thus 
developing a wider scope of academic training. It 
makes it possible for the out-of-school boy and 
girl to get their education without school attend- 
ance.” ... “I believe that a course carried on 
this way is substantially equivalent to a regularly 
conducted class. There has been no delay in hay- 
ing papers corrected and in answering correspond- 
ence.” . . . “There is no question in my mind 
but that this work is much needed and is of great 
benefit, especially to the smaller high schools. | 
have had three pupils take such work. Two of 
these did successful work, I think, and the other 
did not. She also has not done what I call suc- 
cessful work in the local classroom. Correspond- 
ence work is not supposed to be a miracle, but an 
opportunity, and I think it has proved its value 
under the present setup.” . . . 

‘From my personal contacts with other school 
administrators of the state, I would say that most 
of them seem to be in hearty accord with this 
program and feel that it is of great benefit to 
many young people whose education would not be 
cared for without some such program. I am not 
in favor of correspondence work taking the place 
of work in the regular classroom. I am not only 
in favor of having the program continued, but 
would like to see it expand.” .. . “We have 
not used the courses extensively, but I find that 
they are invaluable in providing courses for ir- 
regular students who have either failed a subject, 
or who need a special requirement for later edu- 
cational pursuits.” .. . 

“During the last few years I have had to deal 
with completing high school education for stu- 
dents in high school and above high school age. 
Your department has filled a long-felt need for 
supplying courses to the small high schools having 
limited curricula.” “The correspondence 
school program has made possible the offering of 
subjects of a practical nature, as well as cultural, 
that cannot be offered in the regular school cur- 
riculum on account of a limited number of teach- 
ers. The students take a great deal of interest in 
their correspondence study and I believe such in- 
struction, when supervised by a resident teacher, 
is fully as efficient as studies that are offered in 
the regular high school curriculum.” 
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By F. E. HENZLIK and HAROLD C. ETTER 


CORRESPONDENCE study is the greatest single 
factor contributing to adult education in Amer- 
ica. In the United States it began on the college 
and adult levels, moved to the secondary level dur- 
ing the last two decades and this year is being in- 
troduced on the elementary level. In foreign coun- 
tries, notably Canada, Australia, and New Zea- 
land, correspondence instruction began on the ele- 
mentary level, later moved to the secondary level, 
and is at present beginning to be employed exten- 
sively on the college and adult levels. 


The chief difference between regular correspond- 
ence study and supervised correspondence study 
lies in the fact that students taking their work by 
the latter method make their contacts with the cor- 
respondence center through a local school. The 
local school provides, (1) guidance in the selection 
of courses, (2) a regular program for daily study, 
(3) a competent supervisor, (4) facilities and 
equipment for carrying out the course work, and 
(5) payment for services rendered by the cor- 
respondence center. 


While supervised correspondence instruction as 
a means of enriching the high school program was 
first suggested by H. W. Foght of the United 
States Bureau of Education in Bulletin No. 7, 1919, 
this technique was first put into actual practice by 
Superintendent S. C. Mitchell, Benton Harbor, 
Michigan, in 1923, with the cooperation of the 
American Correspondence School. At present the 
supervised correspondence study program of the 
Benton Harbor High School enrolls over 200 pupils 
annually and employs no fewer than 30 different 
courses each year. 

Although several score of high schools were 
using such courses in 1931, it was not until a year 
later (January, 1932) that the first state center for 
the servicing of supervised correspondence courses 
was established at the University of Nebraska. 
During the first year, 1932-33, only 311 courses 
were used; whereas, in 1938-39 there were 16,204 


* F. E. Henzlik is Dean, Teachers College, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln. He is a member 
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courses sent out, and for the present school year 
the total will exceed 20,000. 


There are now eleven state centers serving the 
states of Arizona, Colorado, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, and Wisconsin. 


Two states have appropriations directly from 
their legislatures for the operation of the state 
supervised correspondence study schools. The pres- 
ent biennial appropriation in Montana is $35,000, 
in North Dakota, $100,000. In several states the 
Works Progress Administration has cooperated in 
the development of supervised correspondence 
study courses and contributed substantially to the 
service centers. 


The unit cost for a course in supervised cor- 
respondence study is approximately the same as the 
unit cost of a similar course in a high school where 
class size is average or above. 


Last year, over two-thirds of the high schools in 
the state of North Dakota used supervised cor- 
respondence study courses. The program was orig- 
inally inaugurated for the purpose not only of add- 
ing subjects to the regular school, but also of mak- 
ing possible a high school education for children 
who could not attend a regular secondary school. 
The latter students attend the rural schools in their 
neighborhood after graduation from the ele- 
mentary grades and carry a full high school pro- 
gram under the supervision of the rural school 
teacher. After a year or two, some of these pupils 
are able to attend high school and complete their 
work, while others, unable to attend a regular high 
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school, complete their four-year high school pro- 
gram through supervised correspondence study and 
are admitted for college work in our best universi- 
ties. 


In some of the very small high schools, teachers 
are teaching two or more classes at the same time 
by using supervised correspondence study courses 
as individualized instruction materials. It is not 
infrequent, for example, for a mathematics teacher 
in such a high school to teach elementary algebra, 
plane geometry, and advanced algebra to a group 
of twenty to thirty pupils in one period, each pupil 
having his own individualized materials from 
which to study. Hundreds of schools are likewise 
buying single copies of supervised correspondence 
courses for use as teacher outlines. 


The New South Wales Education Department's 
Correspondence School at Blackfriars, Sydney, 
Australia, is the oldest correspondence center for 
servicing elementary and secondary school courses, 
having been established June 29, 1918. It likewise 
has the distinction of being the largest center. 
During the past year this center enrolled 5,869 
full-time elementary students, and 5,610 full-time 
secondary students, or a total of 11,479. 


In Australia all the states have correspondence 
centers under government supervision and control. 


The correspondence center at the University of 
Michigan is the only correspondence center that 
offers a complete list of supervised correspondence 
study courses on the junior college level. 


The first complete program of elementary super- 
vised correspondence study courses in the United 
States was announced at the University of Nebras- 
ka, November 1, 1939. 


The supervised correspondence study depart- 
ment of Phoenix Union High School of Phoenix, 
Arizona, was offering courses over a decade ago to 
students of its own district who could not attend 
the local high school. During the past several years 
this service has been made state-wide through co- 
operation with the State University, the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, and the State Nor- 
mal Schools. 


The Department of Public Instruction of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania last year issued a 
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bulletin establishing the conditions for a state- 
wide supervised correspondence study program. 


There is an International Conference on Cor- 
respondence Education which held its first meeting 
at Victoria, British Columbia, August, 1938. The 
Second International Conference on Correspond- 
ence Education is to be at the University of Nebras- 
ka, Lincoln, Nebraska. Its officers are: President, 
K. O. Broady, Professor of School Administration, 
Teachers College, University of Nebraska; Vice- 
president, J. W. Gibson, Director of High School 
Correspondence Instruction, Victoria, British Co- 
lumbia; Secretary, H. C. Etter, Superintendent of 
Education, Winnipeg, Manitoba; Organizing Sec- 
retary, Earl T. Platt, Assistant Director of Exten- 
sion, University of Nebraska; Chairman, Commit- 
tee on Research, A. G. Butchers, Director, Corre- 
spondence School, Wellington, New Zealand. 


There is likewise a National Conference on Su- 
pervised Correspondence Study organized at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1934, which 
holds semi-annual meetings. Its officers are: Chair- 
man, R. C. Haight, Director of State Correspond- 
ence School, University of Montana, Missoula, 
Montana; Secretary, Fred G. Stevenson, Director 
of WPA Correspondence Study Courses, Exten- 
sion Service, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 

The University of Nebraska developed in 
1929 supervised correspondence study especially 
adapted to 2- and 3-teacher high schools, by which 
plan lessons prepared by the University Extension 
Division and Teachers College are sent to the su- 
pervisors at the high schools, who pass them on to 
the students and return the completed work to the 
correspondence center for grading, and provide, in 
general, periods and favorable conditions for the 
pupils’ study. 

Correspondence education is provided by most 
Departments of Education in Canada, Australia, 
and New Zealand, which, however, carry on their 
teaching by mail directly with the student, without 
much dependence, if any at all, on supervisory as- 
sistance from the local staff. Frequently facilities 
to work are provided at the local school. 


The growth of this educational technique in 
the United States is shown by the fact that a report 
in 1937 revealed that supervised correspondence 
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study had become officially recognized in twelve 
different states (now fifteen) either by the State 
Departments of Education, or by the higher insti- 
tutions of learning, as a practical means of pro- 
viding and improving opportunities for secondary 
education in rural communities. According to the 
same authority interest had been shown in this 
movement in eighteen additional states, either 
through the use of such lessons in one or more of 
the high schools of each, or through other mani- 
festations. 


During 1937 the University of Nebraska Cor- 
respondence Center served forty-one different 
states, possessions, and foreign countries; although 
in 1929-30 only one school was served, nine years 
later there were 416 schools using their courses. In 
New South Wales, Australia, the total enrollment 
in their central Blackfriars Correspondence School 
from 1918-38 was 17,673 boys and 20,171 girls, a 
total of 37,844; there were 13,645 pupils who be- 
gan their school career in this correspondence 
school. 


The WPA Adult Education Project leaders in 
the Royal Oak, Michigan, area have developed a 
technique for attracting attention to the corre- 
spondence courses for adults by “‘humanizing” the 
course descriptions in place of the formal and con- 
ventional descriptions. Paul Lutzeier, supervisor 
of the projects, has found that a simple and ap- 
pealing style of writing such descriptions attracts 
the attention of prospective students. 


Practically every province in Canada now has a 
Correspondence Education Branch in the Depart- 
ment of Education, with courses on both elemen- 
tary and secondary levels, and also of the technical 
and post-high school types. 

The development of this educational service has 
been from the elementary level up to the high 
school and then on into the special fields of youth 
and adult education, in the British Empire. In the 
United States, correspondence education began on 
the college level and then was extended particularly 
to serve the interests of the small high school and 
to enrich the curriculum of all secondary schools, 
and only very recently is it reaching to the elemen- 
tary public school grades. 


The very first attempt to bring together various 
leaders in the field of correspondence education 
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occurred at the Department of Superintendence 
Conference of the N. E. A. at Cleveland, Ohio, in 
1934. Beginning also in 1934, and due largely to 
the guidance of Dr. F. W. Cyr at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, meetings have been held 
twice each year of leaders in the field; at the first of 
these conferences held at Teachers College there 
was formed the ‘‘National Conference on Super- 
vised Correspondence Study’’ to serve as a continu- 
ing agency for the general study and promotion of 
this educational procedure. An excellent historical 
background of these beginnings of national and 
international organized effort in correspondence 
education is available in Bulletin No. 116, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska Publication, Supervised Corre- 
spondence Study, Reports of the Third and Fourth 
National Conferences. 


The First International Conference on corre- 
spondence education was held in Victoria, British 
Columbia, Canada, August 22-24, 1938, with 
R. C. Haight, Deputy Superintendent in Montana, 
as President, when formal action was taken to 
perpetuate the International Conferences and to 
hold them biennially. The President of the Sec- 
ond International Conference on Correspondence 
Education is Dr. K. O. Broady of Teachers Col- 
lege, University of Nebraska, and the Conference 
is scheduled to be held in Lincoln in October, 
1940. 

Of special interest to all leaders and research 
workers in the field of correspondence education 
is the formation of The Standing Research Com- 
mittee accomplished at the First International Con- 
ference. This Committee is under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. A. G. Butchers, Head of the Corre- 
spondence School, Education Department, Well- 
ington, New Zealand. Associated with him is a 
small Executive representing different countries 
and a Committee composed of representatives of 
each organization cooperating with the Interna- 
tional Conference. 

The Standing Research Committee has already 
issued two bulletins called The Exchange, which 
have reported research studies in progress on finan- 
cial aspects of correspondence education, and com- 
parative analysis of correspondence and conven- 
tional types of instruction in the high school. The 
bulletins also list numerous suggestions for re- 
search problems in this field and report on findings 
of investigations and publications available. 





Preparation of Courses 


By FRED R. CLARK 


ECAUSE of the increasing interest in corre- 
B spondence study it appears quite likely that 
many teachers will be called upon to prepare 
courses of study to be given by mail. It there- 
fore seems worth while to mention some of the 
points which a writer should consider in preparing 
a well-rounded and practical course of this type. 

Perhaps the most important thing to be stressed 
is the necessity of having a good textbook. If, 
however, none is to be had, it will be necessary 
to write a textbook or to supply lectures, and read- 
ing materials in its place. To illustrate: in pre- 
paring a course of study on The Wild Life of 
Michigan an instructor found that there was no 
textbook published which treated this specialized 
field in a manner suitable to the needs of cor- 
respondence study. It was therefore necessary to 
prepare textual material to fill the need. On the 
other hand, in preparing a study of Gardening an 
instructor found that it was possible to make a 
choice from among several excellent books, hence 
the trouble and expense of preparing a special 
book was eliminated. It is worthy of note, in pass- 
ing, that some textbooks seem to be made to order 
for correspondence teaching, while others will not 
work at all. A good correspondence study textbook 
should be readable and entertaining; it should be 
well designed typographically; it should have nu- 
merous illustrations to drive home the facts of the 
printed page; and it should be full of the subject 
which it purports to treat. 

It is a good plan to keep the “Introduction” and 
“Instructions to Students,’ which usually appear 
at the beginning of the course of study, concise 
and to the point. Such introductory material is 
often too wordy and involved to make any sense 
to the average student. The shorter it can be 
made, the better. 

Most well written correspondence courses that 
the writer has examined have a brief summary or 
discussion of the important points brought out in 
the textbook. This serves as a review for the stu- 
dent, furnishes supplementary information not in 


* Fred R. Clark is a staff member, Corres pond- 
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the text, and gives some idea of just what things 
the instructor considers most worth while. 

Review questions, thought stimulators, and self- 
tests are helpful devices for setting the student's 
mind to work on the more exacting written parts 
of the unit. Course writers use these devices as 
reviews to precede the written exercises. 

“Exercises,” “problems,” “‘projects,’’ “themes,” 
“papers” and “enterprises’’ are names that have 
been applied to written work which is sent in to 
the instructor for correction. Perhaps a good name 
to give to all of these would be that of “student 
response.”” These responses correspond closely to 
the so-called ‘‘daily work,” “quizzes,” “recitations” 
or ‘laboratory work” of resident school and college 
instruction. The instructor’s basic point of contact 
with his students is through these student re- 
sponses, hence a skillful teacher is able to guide 
and direct his students through the corrections and 
notations which he places upon their papers. 

Tests are commonly given to students after a 
reasonable number of work units have been com- 
pleted. These are designed to test for scholarship 
and mastery of the subject. Such tests are generally 
most successful if given under supervision, that is, 
by a responsible third party, such as a correspond- 
ence study field supervisor, a teacher, or other 
mature person, preferably a college graduate. If 
the student proves unable to pass the test, he 
usually has the option, at the discretion of the in- 
structor, of repeating it after he has properly pre- 
pared himself. Usually several of these tests are 
given during the progress of a course and it is 
customary to close the instruction with a compre- 
hensive final examination which covers all of the 
work taken up by the outline of study. 

If illustrations are used in the outline, they 
should be as well done as is possible. Because most 
correspondence study courses are mimeographed, 
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A Selected Annotated Bibliography 


American Association of School Administrators. Schools in 
Small Communities. Seventeenth Yearbook. Washington, 
D. C.: The Association, a department of the National Edu- 
cation Association, 1939. “Supervised Correspondence 
Study,” p. 156-61. 


Describes the services rendered to schools of small 
and rural communities by supervised correspondence 
courses, and the steps necessary for the operation of 
such courses. 


Bittner, Walter S., and Mallory, Hervey F. University Teach- 
ing by Mail. New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp. 355. 
Surveys college and university correspondence in- 

struction of the institutions that are members of the 
National University Extension Association. Shows the 
origin and growth of correspondence teaching, its ad- 
ministrative problems and policies, standards and prac- 
tices, and principles, and takes up the teaching of biol- 
ogy, education, English, German, history, mathematics, 
mechanical drawing, psychology, and sociology by 
mail. 

Broady, K. O. Enriched Curriculums for Small Schools. Lin- 
coln, Nebr.: University of Nebraska, 1936. Pp. 249. 
Discusses the work of supervised correspondence in- 

struction. An enriching technic for small high schools 

and elementary schools whereby it is possible to offer 
an almost unlimited number of courses with a small 
staff, is suggested. 


Conference on Supervised Correspondence Study. Report. 
August, 1934, Conference at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Scranton, Pa.: International Textbook Co., 
1934. Pp. 66. 

Chapters are given on: the history of supervised 
correspondence study, its place and purpose; guidance 
and supervised study; the local supervisor; selection 
of well-constructed courses; accrediting supervised 
courses; standardizing cost accounting; initiating the 
program, etc. 


Cross, A. J. Foy. Relative Success in Certain Supervised Cor- 
respondence Courses of Pupils at Various Levels of Mental 
Ability and Reading Ability. Doctor's thesis. Lincoln, 
Nebr.: University of Nebraska, 1936. Pp. 91. 

Measures improvements in algebra, American his- 
tory, and English composition following the utiliza- 
tion of supervised correspondence courses by standard- 
ized tests and compares reading ability and mental abil- 
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ity as measured by two examinations. Finds that the 
amount of improvement is not significantly related to 
mental ability nor to initial reading ability. The re- 
sults indicate that a student of relatively low mental 
ability is as likely to profit by taking a correspondence 
course as a student of higher mental ability. 
Flynn, Alan F. A Proposed Plan for the Test of Supervised 
Correspondence Courses in Extending the Program of 


Small High Schools. Master's thesis. Amberst, Mass.: 
Massachusetts State College, 1936. Pp. 58. 


Finds that supervised correspondence courses may 
best be administered by a state college or state depart- 
ment of education. The present status of correspond- 
ence study in the reputable universities of the United 
States and the apparent success of the plan in opera- 
tion in many high schools indicates there is reason to 
expect beneficial results. 

Gaumnitz, Walter H. High-School Instruction by Mail. U. S. 
Dept. of the Interior, Office of Education, Bulletin, 1933, 
No. 13. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 
1933. Pp. 69. 

Shows how supervised correspondence courses may 
affect economies and at the same time extend the serv- 
ices of the schools to those not now reached by the 
schools. Offers suggestions as to sources of reliable 
courses and their improvement. Administrative prob- 
lems involved are: preparation and administration of 
the work, financing, supervision, and accreditment. 
Contains annotated bibliography. 

Haight, R. C. Supervised Correspondence Study. Helena, 
Mont.: State Department of Education, 1939. Pp. 87. 
Surveys conditions in Montana which justify using 

correspondence study as a means of improving the edu- 

cational opportunities of rural children in this state. 

Gives directions for using and supervising such study. 

Contains annotated bibliography. 

Haight, R. C. Supervised Correspondence Study for Secondary 
Schools. Lincoln, Nebr.: Department of School Admin- 
istration, University of Nebraska. Unpublished manuscript. 
Determines the extent to which supervised corre- 

spondence study might be used in improving and ex- 
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tending secondary education in Montana. Concludes 
that supervised correspondence study offers most fea- 
sible means of eliminating the inequality of opportu- 
ity that exists. Recommends that a central agency be 
established at one of the state institutions of higher 
learning for servicing and preparation of supervised 
correspondence courses. 


Hickman, Ray L. Supervised Correspondence Study as a 
Means of Enriching the Curriculum of the Small High 
Schools of Colorado. Master's thesis. Gunnison, Colo.: 
Western State College, 1937. Pp. 70. 

Finds that supervised correspondence study enriches 
the curricula of the small high schools and gives the 
pupils an opportunity to select subjects in which they 
are interested. 


Holden, Harry D. The Use of Supervised Correspondence 
Study Materials as a Means of Individualizing Instruction 
in Secondary Schools. Master's thesis. Lincoln, Nebr.: Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, 1936. Pp. 79. 

Describes experiments carried on in five schools us- 
ing the experimental control group method. Twenty 
teachers experienced in using these materials gave opin- 
ions. Published materials on individualized instruc- 
tion were consulted on class procedure. Finds that in 
four schools the norm of achievement was below stand- 
ard in algebra and general science, that larger classes 
could be taught, that the method is reasonably valid 


and is liked by pupils and teachers, and that more 
creative teaching is possible. 


Knapp, Robert H. Standards Pertaining to the Techniques 
Used in Writing Supervised Correspondence Lessons. Mas- 
ter’s thesis. Lincoln, Nebr.: University of Nebraska, 1932. 
Determines the apparent weaknesses and desirable 

characteristics of some supervised correspondence les- 
sons then in use. Shows deficiencies in correspondence 
lessons most common at time study was made and pro- 
poses standards which would eliminate most of the dif- 
ficulties reported. 


Langfitt, R. E.: Cyr, F. W.; and Newsom, N. W. The Small 
High School at Work. New York: American Book Co., 
1936. Pp. 660. 

Supervised study lessons and procedures are recog- 
nized as important means for solving the problems of 
the small high school, throughout the book. 


Long, Forrest E. The Organization of Secondary Education 
with Special Reference to the Small High School. Doctor's 
thesis. New York, N. Y.: New York University, 1937. 
Pp. 212. 

Discusses college preparation, vocational education, 
correspondence study, and extension education as ob- 
jectives of secondary education in the small high 
school. Indicates a method whereby the correspond- 
ence study and secondary school extension ideas may 
be developed to eliminate some of the inequalities be- 
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tween the educational opportunities of rural and urban 
pupils. 
Lytle, Ivan. The Value of Supervised Correspondence Study. 


Master's thesis. Lincoln, Nebr.: University of Nebraska, 
1937. 


Tabulates the services claimed for supervised corre- 
spondence study and decides which conditions exist- 
ing in small Kansas high schools could be overcome by 
a comprehensive correspondence program. 


Mitchell, Sidney C. A Study of the Expansion of the High 
School Curriculum through the Use of Supervised Corre- 
spondence to Serve the Needs of the Non-College Prepara- 
tory Student. Master's thesis. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Univer- 
sity of Michigan, 1936. 


National Conference on Supervised Correspondence Study. 
Supervised Correspondence Study. University of Nebraska, 
No. 116. Lincoln, Nebr.: The University, 1936. Pp. 68. 


Reports of the third and fourth national confer- 
ences, questions and answers. 


Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction. Directed Cor- 
respondence Study. Bulletin No. 291. Harrisburg, Pa.: 
The Department, 1938. Pp. 79. 

Proposes a more extensive use of approved second- 
ary school correspondence courses as a means of meet- 
ing individual interests, needs and capacities. Dis- 
cusses the advantages of this type of instruction, how 
it may be used and safeguarded against misuse, and 
presents some criteria for evaluating this type of edu- 
cational service. 

Platt, Earl T., and Gibson, Ada R. Preparation of Supervised 
Correspondence Courses. Educational Monographs, No. 5. 
Lincoln, Nebr.: University of Nebraska, 1934. Pp. 62. 
Discusses the correspondence center, and the prin- 

ciples to be developed in the preparation of supervised 

correspondence courses. 

Platt, Earl T. A Study of Registrations and Completions for 
Supervised Correspondence Study Pupils Enrolled at the 
University of Nebraska for 1935-36, 1936-37, 1937-38. 
Lincoln, Nebr.: Extension Division, University of Ne- 
braska, 1939. Mimeo. 

Studies total of students registered for supervised 
correspondence study and percentages of completion 
in various subject fields. Results indicate that experi- 
ence with and information on how to handle super- 
vised correspondence study has materially improved 
services in Montana. 

Platt, Earl T. Techniques for Enrichment of the Curriculums 
of Two-Teacher Four-Year High Schools of Nebraska. 
Master's thesis. Lincoln, Nebr.: University of Nebraska, 
1930. 

Endeavors to find means of improving the instruc- 
tional organization and curriculum of small high 
schools in Nebraska by more effective use of altera- 
tion, combination of classes, and supervised corre- 
spondence study. Investigates criticisms directed 
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against correspondence work and finds them for 
the most part not valid. 


Sanford, Edgar N. Supervised Correspondence Study in the 
Public School. Master's thesis. New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University, 1936. 


Wilhelms, F. T. Standards for Correspondence Lessons of the 
Arts and Appreciation Types. Master's thesis. Lincoln, 
Nebr.: University of Nebraska, 1933. 

Suggests standards for the guidance of course writers 
in the construction of correspondence lessons. 


Wilson, W. C. Correspondence Schools. Johnson City, 
Tenn.: Tennessee State Teachers College, 1934. Ms. 
Discusses the status, curriculum, patronage, evalua- 

tion of courses, costs, supervision and control of cor- 

respondence schools, and recommends supervised 
courses for high schools. 


Wisseman, Charles L. Correspondence Study on the Second- 
ary School Level. Doctor's thesis. New York, N. Y.: New 
York University, 1932. Pp. 153. 

Discusses the historical status of the problem; high- 
school work offered by correspondence through col- 
lege and university extension divisions; private corre- 
spondence study of high-school grade; correspondence 
study in high-schools; and supervised correspondence 
study in high-schools pursued by high-school students. 

For further annotated bibliographies see the follow- 
ing: 

Gaumnitz, Walter H., and McCabe, Martha R. Good Ref- 
erences on Supervised Correspondence Study in High 
Schools. Bibliography No. 54, U. S. Department of the 


Interior, Office of Education, Washington, D. C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1937. Pp. 13. 


Mitchell, S. C. Supervised Correspondence Study for Indi- 
vidual Pupil Needs. Scranton, Pa.: International Text- 
book Co. 


This bibliography was prepared with the assistance of the 
Research Division, National Education Association. 


Course Preparation 


(Continued from page 212) 
it is not always possible to secure as good results 
as if the material had been printed. However, if 
fine details of drawing and shading are omitted, 
passable illustrations can always be produced. The 
mimeograph permits of some kinds of illustra- 
tions, but not of others, and this can only be deter- 
mined by practice with the machine. 

Some writers believe that “selections,” ‘‘over- 
views’’ or “extracts,” as they are variously called, 
add a great deal to the course, hence they try to use 
them generously all through their outlines of study. 
If this is done, one should give due credit, of course, 
to the source of these extracts. Permission to pub- 
lish selections or to use cuts should always be ob- 
tained from the copyright owner and this fact men- 
tioned prominently in the text. 

A correspondence study course outline should 
have, therefore: (1) A good textbook, well illus- 
trated, or a supply of lecture material, reference 
readings or a specially written correspondence study 
textbook. (2) An introduction to the course, with 
instructions to the student, all very brief and to 
the point, and a discussion or summary of the “high 
lights” of each of the units of study. (3) Review 
questions, “thought stimulators” and “‘self tests.” 
(4) Student responses, such as exercises, problems, 
projects, themes, enterprises, and papers, to be fol- 
lowed by supervised tests at intervals and by a final 
examination to terminate the course. (5) Selec- 
tions and excerpts from the writings of others, 
where such are available, and some sort of bibliog- 
raphy or reference list, not too long. 











“You may be interested to know the use to 
which we are putting this fine publication. I 
require that each of my student teachers se- 
cure a copy, read it extensively as part of the 
course requirement and then suggest that, at 
the end of the year, he give it to some high 
school boy who might be interested in teach- 
ing.”—C. O. JACKSON, Assistant Professor 
of Physical Education, University of Illinois. 
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An Invitation 

You are cordially invited to attend the Ninth 
National Conference on Supervised Correspond- 
ence Study which will meet at 9:30 o'clock, Tues- 
day morning, February 27, 1940, at Mayfair Ho- 
tel, Parlor D, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Nationally known authorities on Supervised 
Correspondence Study will address the Conference 
on the timely theme of extending the appropriate 
use of supervised correspondence study. 

A special noon luncheon at the Mayfair Hotel, 
Parlor A, will follow the morning program. 
Speakers are K. O. Broady, University of Ne- 
braska, Chairman of Second International Con- 
ference on Supervised Correspondence Study; and 
S. C. Mitchell, Superintendent, Benton Harbor, 
Michigan. Tickets, $1.00. 

The National Conference on Supervised Cor- 
respondence Study is pledged to the task of im- 
proving the supervised correspondence service, and 
disseminating information which will aid in its 
proper use. Membership in the conference is as 
wide as the interest in supervised correspondence 
study. It embraces representatives from primary 
and secondary schools, normal schools, colleges, 
universities, state departments, the United States 
Office of Education, teachers associations, corre- 
spondence centers, CCC organizations, and laymen 
groups, interested in this type of individualized 
instruction.—REx HAIGHT, Chairman, National 
Conference on Supervised Correspondence Study, 
Missoula, Montana. 


The program should supply material which can 
be used in stimulating interest along state and na- 
tional lines. The following results may accrue 
from such a program: 


1. More programs at state teachers meetings de- 
voted to supervised correspondence study and 
more discussions at local educational meetings. 
(Dawson ) 


. Increased interest on the part of universities 
and colleges in seeing that teachers and ad- 
ministrators are informed on the proper use of 
supervised correspondence study. (Cyr) 

. New interest on the part of State Departments 
in supervised correspondence study as a means 
of extending educational opportunities. (Miss 
Reardon ) 
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4. An awareness of the trends in supervised cor- 
respondence study which may be of assistance 
in establishing new programs. (Platt) 

. Creation of interest in supervised correspond- 
ence study through international conferences. 
(Broady ) 

6. A better understanding of the students’ contri- 

bution to this movement. (Mitchell) 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON SUPERVISED 
CORRESPONDENCE STUDY 


St. Louis, Missouri 
Tuesday, February 27, 1940 


Theme: Ways and means of extending the ap- 
propriate use of supervised correspond- 
ence study. 

The contributions of the following agen- 
cies will be considered: 


Morning Program. 9:30 a. m. 
. State Teachers Associations (25 minutes) 
HowarD A. Dawson, National Education 
Association 
. Universities and Colleges (25 minutes) 
FRANK W. Cyr, Columbia University 
. State Departments of Public Instruction (25 
minutes ) 
Miss RUTH REARDON, State Superintendent 
in Montana 
. Public Schools and Central Agencies (25 min- 
utes ) 
Ear T. PLatt, University of Nebraska 
. Committee Reports and Discussion (30 min- 
utes ) 


Noon Luncheon.* 12:30 p. m. 
. International Conference (10 minutes) 
K. O. Broapy, University of Nebraska 
. Consumer of Supervised Correspondence Study 
—The Student (10 minutes) 
S. C. MITCHELL, Benton Harbor, Michigan 
8. Business Session 
9. Adjournment 2:00 p. m. 
* Please write to Fred Stevenson, Secretary of the Na- 


tional Conference on Supervised Correspondence Study, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, for reservations for the noon luncheon. 





A Principal’s Principles 


By JOHN H. SCHWATKA 


VERYONE who seriously considers problems of 
living, and nearly everyone does at some time 
or other, has realized a need for and probably has 
developed his own philosophy of life, or at least 
principles which serve as beacon lights to guide 
him as he travels along the road of human exist- 
ence. These beacon lights may be obscured by 
mental fog or by poor visibility and may never 
have been consciously expressed, but they have a 
social value even when no better identified than 
in the form of platitudes such as “The Golden 
Rule” and “Love Thy Neighbor” or in the anti- 
social aspects of such doctrines as “The World 
Owes Me a Living” and “An Eye for an Eye”! 

The effective principal, as a leader of a public 
secondary school under a democratic form of gov- 
ernment, develops not only many principles for 
his own. guidance, but also sound definitions and a 
clear expression of these principles to light the way 
for his followers. Before he allows the light to 
shine too boldly he probably submits the princi- 
ples one by one to the closest scrutiny and to the 
best test that is available, and then tries them 
under the searchlight in the field of broad educa- 
tional experience. Those principles which survive 
become the component parts of his educational 
philosophy. 

An effective philosophy of the leader of a high 
school in a republic, should be inclusive, satisfy- 
ing, practical and dynamic. The principal must be 
able to see clearly each principle in his philosophy, 
each conception in its proper setting, yet always 
the whole picture, and never a factor in isolation. 
He should have a definition of education adequate 
to serve as the mainstay of his principles, or as an 
anchor that will enable him to ride safely the 
waves of adversity and prosperity, of depression 
and boom times, under stress of work or pressure 
of outside influences. 

A philosophy based on sound experience must 
be pragmatic. It must be capable of practical ap- 
plications, as a whole or in part, with implications 
for general and specific situations. Above all, and 


* John H. Schwatka is Principal, Southern High 
School, Baltimore, Maryland. He is a mem- 
bey of Alpha Rho Chapter, Phi Delta Kappa. 


equally as important if not more so than the quali- 
ties just mentioned, is the dynamic quality of the 
principal’s leadership. His “Quest for Certainty” 
will lead to facts discovered through practical re- 
search and tested through experience. He will 
view these comparatively in order to see analyti- 
cally. He will view them genetically in order to 
see dynamically. He will always be both human 
generator of ideas and the motivating and direct- 
ing force for overcoming inertia and clearing the 
path for progress. 

He can do this best by setting up principles in 
which he believes to guide him in the proper per- 
formance of his duties—those principles of a 
purely personal nature which have long since been 
formulated but probably never expressed; those 
of a professional nature which are to some extent 
personal since they may be not in accord with the 
principles for which he may publicly stand, but 
which he is obligated to uphold as being sacrosanct 
under the system which he serves; and last, those 
wholly professional and mutually acceptable both 
to him and the system. 

What, then, are some of the principles that go to 
make up the principal’s philosophy? At the very 
core of his philosophy will be found an acceptable 
definition of the instrument which he controls in 
guiding society. And there are many acceptable 
definitions of education, but the principal will not 
be content with one which is merely acceptable. 
He must select one carefully, or, better still, build 
his own; one that in his opinion is complete and 
satisfying, one that will meet the exigencies of any 
situation that may arise. Webster gives two: 

“The impartation or acquisition of knowledge, 
skill, or discipline of character; also, act or process 
of training by a prescribed or customary course of 
study or discipline . . . ,” anda better one: “The 
totality of the qualities acquired through individ- 
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ual instruction and social training which further 
the happiness, efficiency, and capacity for social 
service of the educated. . . .” The first centers 
attention on the act of learning which would de- 
scribe the transmission of training for conformity 
in any civilization or under any form of govern- 
ment. The second places emphasis on the product, 
and would be, in general terms, at least partially 
acceptable. But in a democracy the principles and 
functions of education become as important to the 
principal as free speech to the people or as the bill 
of rights to the citizen. The lack of reference in 
the second definition to the nature of the govern- 
ment, regardless of its form, precludes its adop- 
tion. Hundreds of definitions will be found upon 
examination to be too inclusive, too exclusive, too 
indefinite, too restricted, or too evasive. He who 
writes his own after study, experience and reflec- 
tion have helped him with the formulation and 
expression of his own ideas, will profit most. But 
it should be written. 

Safely oriented with a definition the leader seeks 
the proper direction for application of the force 
to accomplish his ends. The purposes of educa- 
tion, the goals to be realized by the application of 
the principal’s definition, will include not only 
the organized knowledge and skills—direct re- 
sultants of the intellectual training provided—but 
also the interests, habits, attitudes and ideals neces- 
sary to a good character which adhere to the indi- 
vidual as concomitant outcomes of the learning 
process and tend, at the same time, to make him 
more stable, yet capable of change. Because of the 
lessening influence of the home and the church, 
the school must now concern itself even more seri- 
ously with building the man. Only through 
making the school’s program increasingly effective 
can the state develop the intelligent leadership and 
wise followership necessary in the preservation of 
a society democratic in nature as well as in form. 
The mere definition of education, however good, 
can never be in itself complete, since it carries with 
it no guarantee of application. Only interpretation 
and manifestation serve to bring it into reality—to 
give it life. And the substance of its life will be 
measured by the extent to which it offers free and 
equal educational opportunity through richness 
and variety of courses to all who pursue them 
from kindergarten through the university. The 
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child of poverty and the child of wealth are en- 
titled to the same chance; capacity alone should 
determine the course and differentiate the training 
each receives. 

In administering his school, the work of a prin- 
cipal is peculiarly diversified. The truly effective 
principal is the focal point of the activities of the 
various departments, the clearing house for ideas 
and opinions, the coordinator of projects, the dis- 
seminator of information, and the manager of his 
plant. Problems of curricula, articulation, pro- 
motion, personnel, parents and public, morale, and 
relations of his school to the system are constantly 
before him. His acceptance of the responsibility 
of his office presupposes the courtesy, tact, initia- 
tive, and courage necessary to the satisfactory set- 
tlement of such problems, and when occasion de- 
mands, the exercise of the authority vested in that 
office. 

The efficient principal’s efforts are concerned 
in large measure with equable distribution of as- 
signments, rewards, time, and energy on the basis 
of the greatest good to the greatest number, pro- 
vision for individual differences, and considera- 
tion of the capacities and abilities of both pupils 
and teachers. The fundamental principle of or- 
ganization of any school must be to create the best 
working conditions possible for teachers and stu- 
dents. Most of all he consciously and deliberately 
strives to organize his school to get the best pos- 
sible learning situations and teaching results. 

As the organization and administration of a 
school should provide for the best educational 
setting to make a principal’s work effective, so his 
supervisory program should center on the ideal of 
improving the teacher’s work. The common goal 
of better living should be for teacher and princi- 
pal the focus at which all instructional efforts are 
aimed. This can be determined in a large degree 
by the extent to which the teacher’s work reflects 
meaningfulness and increased application. In the 
last analysis it is only in the application of what 
the school can teach that learning becomes vital. 

Skilled supervision, generally recognized as a 
protection to the pupil, a help to the teacher, and 
a right of the parent and taxpayer, is for the prin- 
cipal one of the longest and strongest levers in the 
educational machine. Constructive supervision 
eliminates the questionable results too often at- 
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tributed to the purely inspectorial type. The prin- 
cipal assumes a secondary place in such a program; 
he is the counselor to the teacher as the teacher is 
to the child, though to a less degree. 

In directing the activities of a large group 
through departments and other channels the skill- 
ful principal recognizes that the school that is 
least ruled is best governed. His policies will fre- 
quently shape themselves into non-directive prin- 
ciples of encouragement and suggestion—dealing 
with courses of study, curricula, and special prob- 
lems. Difficulties will naturally arise, but the 
learning process should obtain for teachers as well 
as for pupils, and the most satisfactory results for 
all problems can usually be reached when each 
department has a major part in determining the 
best solution. In any school the organization of 
which is based upon the principle of self-govern- 
ment, the pupils will have an active part in formu- 
lating and carrying out regulations concerning the 
operation and management of the school. Through 
student council, student court, clubs, and appoint- 
ments of students to faculty committees the privi- 
lege of voice in school proceedings can be extended 
to include directly or indirectly the entire student 
body. Cooperation, guidance, stimulation and the 
feeling of common purpose are of paramount im- 
portance in developing these units within the 
school to a degree of maximum efficiency. 

In his contacts in and outside the system, within 
and without the school, the leader should be open- 
minded on controversial issues, loyal to principles 
and platform of the system, and fully aware of all 
the obligations and responsibilities of his position. 
To the child he must be foster parent, to the parent 
he must be the courteous, sympathetic counselor of 
the child—their joint responsibility, to the pub- 
lic he must be the interpreter of the work of the 
school in its interrelation to the community, to the 
teacher a friendly critic and a constructive adviser, 
and to the system he must be the microphone and 
the loud speaker for determining public senti- 
ment and clarifying the educational program and 
its aspirations. An educational formula for these 
principles might well be “Excelsior.” A principal 
may never attain the perfect state of a pedagogic 
paragon but his foster children should profit im- 
measurably through the evolution of his principles. 


A Charter for 
Public Relations Policies 


1. The public relations program should help 
teachers to secure personal security and welfare but 
should not confuse it with a pretended concern for 
child and social welfare. 

2. The public relations program should involve the 
participation of teachers in a wide range of lay organ- 
izations through direct personal participation. 

3. The public relations program is justified in main- 
taining legislative representatives. 

4. The public relations program is justified in the 
practice of “recording candidates” for public office be- 
fore elections within reasonable bounds. 

5. The public relations program is justified in co- 
operating with any lay organization which will help to 
promote the ultimate as well as immediate causes to 
which the organization is dedicated. 

6. The public relations program should be carried 
on by the teachers themselves rather than by “hired” 
public relations experts taken from outside the teach- 
ing profession. 

7. The public relations program should be based on 
facts rather than opinions; should avoid propaganda 
by presenting all the facts in their proper relationships. 

8. The public relations program should bridge, not 
widen, any tendency toward cleavage between teachers 
and administrators. 

9. The public relations program should recognize 
that school support often can be more successfully 
achieved when in the hands of public spirited laymen 
rather than teachers. 

10. The public relations program should recognize 
the total social needs and the needs of other govern- 
mental units. 

11. The public relations program should be based 
upon a sincere answer to the question: What are the 
most vital needs of this community? How can teachers 
contribute most to them ? 

12. The public relations program should make 
known the position of the profession on the larger 
social issues of the day. 

13. The public relations program should be demo- 
cratically administered to be most effective. 

—LyLe W. AsuBy, Assistant Director, Division 
of Publications, National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Keeping Abreast of the Times 


(Material for this section of THe PH Detta KAPPAN 
is obtained from several hundred magazines, newspapers, 
press bureau releases, chapter news letters and private let- 
ters. While the editors check as many of these items as pos- 
sible, it seems inevitable that some errors will occur. We 
will appreciate the calling to our attention of any such er- 
rors.—W. H. A.) 


Personal and Professional 


Harvey A. ANpRuSS has been appointed acting 
President of the Bloomsburg State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. The newly appointed 
acting President has served as Dean of Instruction of 
the College for the past two years and prior to that 
as Head of the Department of Business Education. 


JOHN L. BERGSTRESSER* has resigned as Assistant 
Dean of the University of Wisconsin, Extension Divi- 
sion, Madison, Wisconsin, to join the faculty of the 
University of Chicago. 

LEONARD BLOOMFIELD, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Linguistics at the University of Chicago, has 
been named Sterling Professor of Linguistics at Yale 
University, where he will begin his duties next fall. 


F, E. Bowers* has been appointed Director of Sec- 
ondary Education and Teacher Training in the State 
Department of Public Instruction of Nebraska. He 
succeeds J. C. MITCHELL.* L. A. WiEMERs has been 
appointed Assistant Director of the Department, to 
serve under the newly appointed Director. 


Royce E. Brewster, WALDO B. COOKINGHAM, 
MARGUERITE W. ZAPOLEON, and PEDRO T. ORATA 
have been appointed to the staff of the Occupational 
Information and Guidance Service of the U. S. Office 
of Education. 


HERBERT LEE BrinGEs, Jr.* has been appointed 
Associate Professor of Educational Psychology and 
Education at Mary Baldwin College, Virginia. 


KENNETH I. BROWN has been named as President 
of Denison University, Granville, Ohio. He will suc- 
ceed Avery A. SHAW when the latter retires in June, 
1940. 

The newly appointed President of Ward-Belmont 
College, Nashville, Tennessee is JosEPH E. BuRKE. 


A. L. Carson * was installed this fall as the new 
President of Silliman University in the Philippine 
Islands. The new president was formerly a Director 


* Names marked with an asterisk are those of members of 
Phi Delta Kappa. 


of the Rural Institute, Chee Loo University, Tsinan, 
China. 


BEN M. CHERRINGTON,* Chief of the Division of 
Cultural Relations, United States Department of State, 
has been appointed Chairman of the National Educa- 
tion Association Committee on International Rela- 
tions. 


JaMEs F. CLARK will retire as President of Abilene 
Christian College, Abilene, Texas, on June 1, 1940, 
and will be succeeded by JoHN H. Morris. 


The resignation of EUGENE A. COLLIGAN, Presi- 
dent of Hunter College since 1933, has been an- 
nounced for September 1, 1940. 


The new Dean of Men at Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity, Ohio, is ARCH B. CONKLIN. 


FRANCIS G. CORNELL* has been appointed Di- 
rector of Research in Secondary Education of the City 
of Harrisburg, rather than in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, as was reported in the November issue of THE 
Put DELTA KAPPAN. 


RoserT L. Davis,* formerly Principal of the Johns- 
town, Colorado, Consolidated School, has been re- 
cently appointed Principal of the Steele School in 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


V. H. DruFner, Director of the Evening College, 
University of Cincinnati, has been elected President 
of the newly organized Association of Deans and 
Directors of University Evening Schools. Other off- 
cers include A. CASWELL ELuis,* Director of Cleve- 
land College, Western Reserve University, Vice- 
President; Wituis T. Spivey, Drexel Institute of 
Technology, Secretary-Treasurer; and Lewis Fro- 
MAN, University of Buffalo, and R. D. West,* Uni- 
versity of Omaha, Members at Large of the Executive 
Council. 


JOHN Harvey Fursay, formerly President of the 
College of West Africa and Director of Teacher 
Training for the Republic of Liberia, has been ap- 
pointed Acting Associate Professor of Education at 
Mills College, Oakland, California. 


CaRL H. GRiFFEY* has resigned as President of 
Central Normal College, Danville, Indiana. 


WALTER ELLSWORTH HAGER,* Associate Direc- 
tor and Secretary of Student Personnel in Teachers 
College, has been appointed Assistant Professor of 
Education in Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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EUGENE F. HAHN has been appointed Assistant 
Professor of Speech Education at Wayne University. 
He comes from the University of Southern California 
to fill the position left vacant by the resignation of 
GeorGE A. Kopp, who has gone to Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


The newly appointed general Director of the De- 
partment of Social Education and Action of the Board 
of Christian Education of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America is CAMERON P. HALL, 
who will also edit the department’s monthly maga- 
bine, Social Progress. 


Burritt C. HARRINGTON* was inaugurated re- 
cently as the President of Cazenovia Seminary Junior 
College at Cazenovia, New York. 


J. ANDREW Ho Ltey* has been appointed Assistant 
Administrator for the National Youth Administration 
for Oklahoma. 


Francis S. HUTCHINS was inaugurated as President 
of Berea College, Kentucky, on November 25. The 
new president is the son of the former president and 
a brother of the President of the University of Chicago. 


A. J. JoNEs* spent the summer of 1939 as Director 
of a Special Education Program for American and 
Brazilian students at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. He had 
charge of a group of American students who spent 
the summer in study in Brazil and also offered instruc- 
tion to a selected group of Brazilian educators. 


RICHARD C. JONES* has been elected President of 
West Tennessee State Teachers College at Memphis, 
to succeed the late President JOHN WILLARD BRISTER. 
The new President has been Dean of the College for 
the past two years. 


J. W. KELDER* has been appointed Professor in 
the Education Department of Michigan State Normal 
College at Ypsilanti. 


RALPH B. KENNEY, formerly Vocational Counselor 
at the public schools of Albany, New York, is serving 
as Managing Editor of Occupations and Executive 
Secretary of the National Vocational Guidance Associ- 
ation. 


D. D. KNIGHT, who has been Director of Publicity 
at the University of Dubuque, Dubuque, Iowa, has 
been appointed Director of Public Relations at Iowa 
Wesleyan College, Mount Pleasant, Iowa. 


The Board of Regents of the State Department of 
New York has announced the appointment of War- 
REN W. KNox* as Director of the Division of Sec- 
ondary Education, HAROLD G. THOMPSON as Direc- 
tor of the Division of Examinations and Testing and 
CAROLINE A. WHIPPLE as Chief of the Bureau of 
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Adult Education, all in the State Education Depart- 
ment. 


J. H. KurscHer has been appointed President of 
the Oberlin, Ohio, School of Commerce, succeeding 
J. T. HENDERSON, who died in August. 


JouHN W. Lewis, Baltimore, Maryland, was elected 
at the recent conference of the National Association 
of Public School Business Officials as President, to suc- 
ceed H. C. Roperts of Sioux City, Iowa. Other offi- 
cers include H. W. CRAMBLET, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, Secretary; ALBERT AUSTERMUHL, Camden, 
New Jersey, Treasurer; JOHN T. Cate, Glendale, Cali- 
fornia, Vice-President; and H. S. MircHELt, Dear- 
born, Michigan, Director and Editor of School Busi- 
ness Affairs. 


The new Chancellor of the University of Kansas is 
DEANE W. MALott, who has been Associate Pro- 
fessor of Business at Harvard University. The new 
Chancellor succeeds E. H. LinpLEY, who has been 
Chancellor for the past 19 years. 


T. E. MCMULLIN * has been appointed as Assistant 
Professor of Education at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania after serving for two years at Kentucky Wes- 
leyan College. 

FRANKLIN H. McNutt has been appointed Pro- 
fessor of Education in Teachers College, University 
of Cincinnati. 

Haro_p G. MERRIAM has been appointed Professor 
of English at the University of Oregon for the current 
year. 

ALEXANDER D. MILLER, Supervisor of Attendance 
in the State Education Department of New York since 
1923, retired this summer after more than forty years 
of service in education. 


Morris R. MITCHELL has been appointed Profes- 
sor of Education at State Teachers College, Florence, 
Alabama. 

L. J. NIELSON,* Vice-President of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals should have been 
listed in the October issue of THE Put DELTA Kap- 
PAN as a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


MICHAEL NuGENT* has been elected Dean of the 
Auburn, California, Junior College. 


WILLIAM Orr, Deputy State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation in Massachusetts, died recently. 


FRANCIS F. Powers,* National Secretary of Phi 
Delta Kappa, has been appointed as Dean of the Col- 
lege of Education, University of Washington. He 
succeeds Wiis L. UHL,* who will remain as Pro- 
fessor of Education at the University after having 
served as Dean of the College for eleven years. 
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Newly appointed as Acting Dean of Muskingum 
College of Concord, Ohio, is WILLIAM M. PRINCE, 
Assistant Professor of Education at New York State 
College for Teachers, Albany. 


RoBerT C. PROvINE is the newly appointed Dean 
of Ward-Belmont Junior College, Nashville, Tennes- 
see. 


W. B. REGAN * has joined the Extension faculty at 
the University of Oklahoma. He comes to Oklahoma 
from the Northeastern State College, Tahlequah. 


STANLEY C. ROBINSON has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Commercial Department of 
the Illinois State Teachers College, Charleston, Illinois. 


Car R. Rocers, Director of the Guidance Center, 
Rochester, New York, will succeed HENry Gop- 
DARD * as Professor of Clinical Psychology at Ohio 
State University on January 1, 1940. 


The newly elected Secretary of the North Central 
Association of Secondary Schools and Colleges is 
GeorGE W. ROSENLOF,* who succeeds W. W. 
HaGGarD,* President of the State Teachers College, 
Bellingham, Washington. 


To succeed W. CARSON RYAN * as President of the 
Progressive Education Association, CARLETON W. 
WASHBURNE, Superintendent of Schools at Win- 
netka, Illinois, has been recently elected. Dr. Ryan is 
the newly appointed Editor of Progressive Education. 


C. H. SIEMENS* has been appointed to the faculty 
of the San Diego State College, San Diego, California. 


KENNETH C. M. SILLs, President of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, was elected as Chairman of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Learning at the annual 
meeting of the Board of Trustees on November 15. 
Other officers are: HENRY MERRITT WRISTON, Presi- 
dent of Brown University, Vice-Chairman; Epwarp 
C. Etuiott, President of Purdue University, Secre- 
tary; ROBERT GORDON SPROUL, President of the Uni- 
versity of California; Drxon RYAN Fox, President 
of Union College; CHARLES SEYMOUR, President 
of Yale University; and CLEMENT C. WILLIAMS, 
President of Lehigh University, members of the Board 
of Trustees. The officers of the Foundation are: 
WALTER A. JEssuP,* President; HOwARD J. SAVAGE, 
Secretary and Treasurer; DEVEREUX C. JosEPHs, As- 
sistant Treasurer and Senior Investment Officer; WiL- 
LIAM S. LEARNED* and ALFRED Z. REED, Staff Mem- 
bers; W. Carson RyYAN,* Staff Associate. 


J. C. SPRINGMAN has resigned as Director of Com- 
mercial Education in the City Schools of Pontiac, 
Michigan, to accept a position as Head of the newly 
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created Department of Commerce at Michigan State 
Normal College at Ypsilanti, Michigan. 


JouN T. STILWELL, Vice President of Consolidated 
Edison Company of New York, has been elected Presi- 
dent of the National Safety Council, to succeed D. D. 
FENNELL, Consulting Engineer of Chicago, who 
served as President for two terms. W. H. CAMERON 
was reelected Managing Director at the recent meet- 
ing. 

I. E. SrursMAN * has been appointed Superintend- 
ent of Schools at San Antonio, Texas. He has served 
for a number of years at St. Joseph, Missouri. 


CHARLES W. Super, seventh President of Ohio 
University, died in October at his home in Athens. 
He was the oldest living former college president in 
the nation. 


Epwin A. SWANSON * has resigned his position at 
Fullerton, California, Junior College, to accept an 
appointment as head of the Department of Commerce 
in the Arizona State Teachers College at Tempe, Ari- 
zona, and has been appointed Editor of the National 
Business Education Quarterly. 


HENRY Lewis TAYLOR, retired assistant in higher 
and secondary education in the New York State De- 
partment of Education, died early this fall. 


Dwicut B. Wa.Lpo,* who founded two teachers 
colleges in Michigan, and was at one time President of 
the Michigan Education Association, died on October 
29. The veteran educator founded Northern State 
Teachers College at Marquette in 1899 and in 1904 
founded Western State Teachers College at Kalama- 
zoo. He served as President of the latter institution 
until his retirement in 1936. 


PATTERSON WARDLAW has been retired from the 
faculty of the School of Education of the University of 
South Carolina at his own request after more than 
fifty years of service in education. 


EDMOND WEBRE has been appointed State NYA 
Administrator for Louisiana. 


A new member of the faculty of the Institute for 
Advanced Study at Princeton, New Jersey, is ALBERT 
WEINBERG, who comes to the Institute from the 
Walter Hines Page School of International Relations 
of the Johns Hopkins University. 


Kar_ E. WHINNERY, formerly Principal of San- 
dusky, Ohio, High School, has been elected Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Sandusky, to succeed FRANK J. 
Prout, who has been appointed President of Bowling 
Green State University. 


The new President of the Rhode Island College 
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of Education is Luctus A. WHIPPLE, who succeeded 
JoHN L. ALGER, who retired last June. 


M. Wistak Woop* has been appointed Superin- 
tendent of the Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, 
Mount Airy, Pennsylvania. 


Meetings and Conferences 


DECEMBER 26-27-28. National Association of 
Biology Teachers, Columbus, Ohio. 


DECEMBER 27. American Association of Teachers 
of German, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


DECEMBER 27. National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


DECEMBER 27-28. American Association of Teach- 
ers of French, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


DECEMBER 27-28. National Council of Geography 
Teachers, Chicago, Illinois. 


DECEMBER 27-28. American Association of Teach- 
ers of Spanish, San Francisco, California. 


DECEMBER 27-28-29. American Economics Associ- 
ation, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


DECEMBER 27-28-29. American Philosophical As- 
sociation, New York City. 


DECEMBER 27-28-29. American Sociological So- 
ciety, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


DECEMBER 27-28-29-30. American Speech Correc- 
tion Association, Chicago, Illinois. 


DECEMBER 27-28-29-30. American Statistical As- 
sociation, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


DECEMBER 27-28-29-30. National Commercial 
Teachers Federation. Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. Under the leadership of the President, 
IVAN CHAPMAN, the National Commercial Teachers 
Federation is making plans for the largest convention 
in its history. 

DECEMBER 27-JANUARY 2. American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, Columbus, Ohio. 


DECEMBER 28-29. American Student Health As- 
sociation, New York, New York. 


DECEMBER 28-29. Association of American Geog- 
raphers, Chicago, Illinois. 

DECEMBER 28-29. College Physical Education As- 
sociation, New York City. 


DECEMBER 28-29-30. Eighteenth National Coun- 
cil, Phi Delta Kappa. La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 
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DECEMBER 28-29-30. American Political Science 
Association, Washington, D. C. 


DECEMBER 29-30. National Collegiate Athletic As- 
sociation, Los Angeles, California. 


FEBRUARY 1, 1940. National Social Hygiene Day. 


FEBRUARY 23-24. The Third Conference of the 
Inter-American Bibliographical and Library Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


FEBRUARY 24-29. American Association of School 
Administrators, St. Louis, Missouri. 


FEBRUARY 29. The Twentieth Annual Meeting of 
the American Association of Junior Colleges, Colum- 
bia, Missouri. 

APRIL 14-20. The Twelfth Annual Science and 
Engineering Fair held by the American Institute and 
the Science and Engineering Clubs, with the coopera- 
tion of American Museum of Natural History, Educa- 
tion Hall, New York City. 


APRIL 24-27. American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, Chicago, Illinois. 


NovEMBER 10-16, 1940. American Education 
Week. The general theme will be Education for the 
Common Defense. Daily themes will include “En- 
riching Spiritual Life,” “Strengthening Civic Loyalty,” 
“Financing Public Education,” “Developing Human 
Resources,” “Safeguarding Natural Resources,” “Per- 
petuating Individual Liberties,” “Building Economic 
Security.” For the first time, in 1940, the Canadian 
Teachers Federation has decided to observe Canadian 
Education Week at the same time that it is observed 
in the United States. Plans are already under way 
looking toward the possibility of an international radio 
hook-up for American Education Week in 1940, in- 
volving joint programs between the United States and 
Canada and other nations in the Western Hemisphere. 


THE SIXTH INSTITUTE ON THE EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILD, under the auspices of the Child Research Clinic 
of the Woods School, Langhorne, Pennsylvania, de- 
voted to the subject “Progress of Scientific Research in 
the Field of the Exceptional Child” was held on Tues- 
day, October 24. The speakers discussed such subjects 
as “Does the Life of a Child in Growing Up Follow the 
Same Pattern that Man Has Established throughout 
the Ages?” “Research in the Nursery School,” “Spe- 
cial School Looks at Special Education,” and a variety 
of other topics of interest to the teachers of exceptional 
children. 

THE CHILD StuDy ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA held 


a two-day institute at the Hotel Roosevelt, New York 
City, on 17-18 of November, at which the subject 
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“Controversial Areas in Today's Thinking About Chil- 
dren” was discussed. Preceding the formal institute a 
discussion on the techniques of group leadership was 
held under the chairmanship of W. Carson Ryan, 
President of the Child Study Association. Habit train- 
ing as a factor in personality development, psycho- 
therapy in childhood, intelligence testing today, educa- 
tion at the crossroads and radio programs for children 
were five of the controversial areas discussed in the 
conference. 


Colleges and Universities 


ALUMNI OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, under 
the Chairmanship of JOHN NUVEEN, Jr., of the class 
of 1918, are forming plans to present the University 
with some tangible evidence of the desire of the alumni 
to be of service to the University in connection with 
the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, which is to be celebrated in 1941. 


THE COMPLETION OF THE Horace H. RACKHAM 
SCHOOL of Special Education at the State Normal Col- 
lege at Ypsilanti, Michigan marks the completion of 
the first school building constructed especially for the 
training of teachers of handicapped children. The 
building, financed by gifts of money from Horace H. 
and Mary A. RACKHAM, has been erected on the north 
edge of the Michigan State Normal College, remote 
from noise of the street. Special attention has been 
given to the needs of crippled children, four rooms 
having been furnished with the latest equipment and 
appliances for their use. The building contains sound- 
proof rooms equipped with hearing aids and testing 
apparatus. The rooms <or children with impaired 
vision are located where the best lighting conditions 
can be obtained. Provision is made also for a speech 
clinic for retarded children and rooms for children of 
low vitality. 


IN ORDER TO ESTABLISH more cooperative relations 
among the placement directors in the State of Penn- 
sylvania with a view to rendering more efficient service 
to public school administrators, teacher placement of- 
ficers in the colleges and universities have organized 
The Pennsylvania Institutional Teacher Placement Or- 
ganization. Operating with the new organization is 
the Placement Service of the Department of Public 
Instruction. Officers of the new association are C. A. 
FIsHER (Tau 80), Director of Teacher Placement, 
Temple University, President; HELEN C. SCHMADEL, 
Supervisor of Teacher Education, Stevens Hill College, 
Pennsylvania, Vice-President ; R. STEWARD MACDOUG- 
ALL (Beta 353), Dean of Instruction, State Teachers 
College, Lockhaven, Pennsylvania, Secretary-Treasurer. 


ACCORDING TO DEAN WALDO E. LESSENGER 
(Alpha Omega 46) of the College of Education of 
Wayne University, informal experiences with young 
children through work in Detroit Group Work agen- 
cies have been provided for 1300 Wayne University 
students planning teaching careers. Fifty-five com- 
munity organizations which serve children have co- 
operated in this community plan which will permit 
students to test their interest in, and qualifications for, 
possible future teaching. Cooperating institutions will 
accept the college students as assistants or group leaders 
of leisure time projects or recreational activities. Re- 
ports of the student leaders’ success will be forwarded 
to the college. Sufficient work will be provided each 
student during his freshman and sophomore years so 
that he will have served one hundred hours either 
through the Wayne plan or through voluntary arrange- 
ments outside. Extise Hatr CAMPBELL, instructor at 
Wayne University and Consultant in the Detroit Coun- 
cil for Youth Service, is Chairman of a Committee of 
the Detroit Council of Social Agencies which is co- 
ordinating the work. 


MORE FRESHMAN STUDENTS in the University of 
California want to teach than to enter any other one 
vocation. This is the conclusion drawn from the sam- 
pling of a thousand students this fall, five hundred in 
Berkeley and five hundred in Los Angeles, by the Di- 
rector of Admissions, MERTON E. Hitt (Lambda 282) 
of the University of California. Taking the first thou- 
sand blanks returned by freshmen students, the Direc- 
tor of Admissions found that 13.4 per cent on the 
Berkeley Campus and 25.2 per cent on the Los Angeles 
Campus had selected teaching as their life occupation. 
Other percentages for the two campuses are: engi- 
neers, 10 and 7; physicians, 9 and 7; chemists, 3 and 
4; business, 3 and 4; journalists, 5 and 5; miscel- 
laneous, 19 and 17; undecided and not stated, 31 
and 24, 


PAUL M. HEBERT, acting President of the Univer- 
sity, outlined a four-point program for Louisiana State 
University at the first faculty and student convocation 
of the fall term under the administration of the Acting 
President. The four points, as outlined by the new of- 
ficial, include the elimination of political influence, an 
emphasis upon further academic advancement rather 
than upon continued physical expansion, a thorough 
academic survey made by some impartial agency of rec- 
ognized standing and the insistence upon the mainte- 
nance of a permanent and sound business organiza- 
tion. 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF FRED J. KELLy. of the 


Higher Education Division and AMBROSE CALIVER, 
Specialist in the Education of Negroes, U. S. Office of 
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Education, a two-year study of college and university 
education for Negroes is being launched by the U. S. 
Office. The two-year study, for which Congress has 
appropriated $40,000, will bring together important 
social, economic and educational information concern- 
ing the need for higher education for Negroes in var- 
ious sections of the country, to give an up-to-date pic- 
ture of educational service now offered negroes by 
American colleges and universities. 


STEPHEN DuGGAN, Executive Secretary of the In- 
stitute of International Education; ALBERT L. Bar- 
ROWS, Executive Secretary of the National Research 
Council; RoBert E. CRANE, Executive Secretary of 
the Social Science Research Council; CHARLES FEN- 
WICK, Bryn Mawr College; HENry A. Mor, Guggen- 
heim Foundation; and Mary W. WiLuiaMs, Profes- 
sor of History, Goucher College, have been appointed 
by Secretary of State CoRDELL HULL to serve as a sub- 
committee of the Division of Cultural Relations of the 
State Department. The new sub-committee will serve 
to administer exchange professorships and fellowships 
between the Latin American countries and the United 
States. 


J. B. E>MoNsSON,* Dean of the School of Education 
of the University of Michigan, writing in The Omega 
News, official publication of Omega Chapter of Phi 
Delta Kappa, discussing the question, “Why Demands 
on Schools Are Changing,” says: 

“Some citizens are critical of the modern school be- 
cause its program is more extensive and more ex- 
pensive than the school program of their childhood. 
These citizens ask the question, “Why are the demands 
on schools changing?’ The answer to this question is 
to be found in revolutionary changes in our economic, 
political and social life. 

“A few of the more significant changes having edu- 
cational implications may be summarized as follows: 

“1. The change in transportation from the horse 
and buggy to the automobile and from dirt roads to 
paved highways. 

“2. The change from highly restricted areas of com- 
munication to world-wide communication for all of us. 

“3. The change from small-scale to large-scale 
manufacturing. 

“4. The change for millions of people from an agri- 
cultural life to an urban life. 

“5. The change from the long working day for the 
many to a relatively short working day. 

“6. The change from very low ages for initial em- 
ployment in industry to relatively high ages for initial 
employment. 

“7. The change from the apprentice system of train- 
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ing in shops and factories to the vocational programs 
found in the larger schools. 

“8. The change from simple governmental ma- 
chinery furnishing a few services to complicated gov- 
ernmental machinery with enlarged programs of 
services. 

“9. The change from the home that served numer- 
ous educational purposes to the home restricted op- 
portunities for the education of children. 

“10. The change from a hostile attitude toward 
play and recreation to enthusiastic approval of the 
educational values of play and recreation. 

“11. The change from the recognition of health as 
an individual concern to the consideration of health 
as a problem of community, state, and national signifi- 
cance. 

“12. The change from gross neglect of the physi- 
cally or the mentally handicapped children to an in- 
sistent demand for expert care of the handicapped. 

“13. The change from the conception of the school 
as an agency for formal instruction in the three R’s to 
the conception of the school as an agency for the care 
and training of all children and young people of a 
community. 

“14. The change from the college preparatory con- 
ception of the high school to the people’s college 
conception of the high school. 

“All of the foregoing changes have created new de- 
mands on American schools which must continuously 
readjust their programs as changes take place in our 
economic, political, and social life.” 


Public Schools 


UNDER THE JOINT SPONSORSHIP of the Progres- 
sive Education Association and the National Education 
Association, a new commission on Resources in Edu- 
cation has been recently appointed and begun its work. 
The commission has sixteen members, four from the 
two education associations and eight representing 
the U. S. Office of Education and the National Re- 
sources Planning Board. Other agencies and or- 
ganizations will be added later, according to present 
plans. Financed by the General Education Board, the 
project will bring together scholars and technicians 
familiar with human and physical resources of the 
country and educators who will formulate plans for 
developing a public opinion aware of the needs for 
the balanced utilization of these resources. 


IN AN EFFORT to permit graduates from high 
schools who have no definite training for vocations 
to acquire marketable skills, the Los Angeles Board 
of Education has established, as supplementary to the 
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work of five high schools in the city, what they are 
calling community colleges. This experiment is de- 
signed to satisfy the demand for specialized vocational 
education. A single junior college located in the center 
of the city would not be able to meet the needs of the 
high school graduates in the extremely large area 
covered by Los Angeles. Community college centers 
in five different high schools have been established to 
avoid the necessity of long transportation expense for 
the students attending the new schools. Approxi- 
mately 250 are enrolled in the five schools established 
this fall. 


ACCORDING TO A SURVEY Of pupil and parent wishes 
conducted by JOHN Herrick, Director of Research of 
the Shaker Heights Schools, three definite desires in 
public school training are found to exist in parents 
and pupils. The three desires as summarized are: 
“There seems to be general agreement that the three 
R’s should be taught thoroughly. There is a demand 
for better understanding of the needs of society and 
American civilization. Finally there is a feeling that 
the school should provide better vocational guidance, 
advice on how to find work, and some sex education.” 


THE PuBLic SCHOOL PROGRAM in Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation and a brief statement of pol- 
icy for School Board Members and school administra- 
tors prepared by the Society of State Directors of Physi- 
cal and Health Education, has been published by the 
California State Department of Education as News Let- 
ter No. 31, October, 1939. The six-page bulletin pre- 
sents in outline form a fundamental philosophical basis 
for a public school program in Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation. The statement, based on a two- 
year study, is extremely valuable for the formulation of 
a policy in regard to public physical education. Copies 
may be ordered from W. H. ORION (Alpha Gamma 
171), Chief, Division of Physical and Health Educa- 
tion, California State Department of Education, Sacra- 
mento, California. It should be ordered under the 
serial number News Letter No. 31, October, 1939. 


THE WEsT VIRGINIA STATE DEPARTMENT OF Epu- 
CATION has issued a new primary grade progress re- 
port for parents. The report will be used in both city 
and rural schools, since the state is organized on the 
county unit plan. The committee in charge of devel- 
oping the report is composed of the State Supervisor 
of Elementary Schools, the local superintendent of 
schools, representatives of each of the state teachers 
colleges, and eight primary teachers representing both 
city and rural ungraded schools. They report that six 
annual ratings are given for progress in desirable habits 
and abilities and progress in school subjects. Several 
detailed objectives are listed for ratings under head- 


ings in health, social, and work habits. From two to 
six objectives are listed under school subjects of writ- 
ing, reading, language, spelling, numbers, group activ- 
ities (social studies and science), art and music. Rat- 
ings are made with symbols representing outstanding, 
satisfactory, improving, and unsatisfactory. 


MEMBERS OF THE ILLINOIS COUNCIL FOR THE So- 
CIAL SrupIEs began publishing on November 1 a new 
magazine, The Councilor, which will be printed on the 
first of November, February, and April of each year. 
RosBeERT S. ELtwoop (Alpha 863), Illinois State Nor- 
mal University, is Editor and the Associate Editors in- 
clude DoNALp R. ALTER (Pi 416), Illinois State 
Teachers College; WILLIAM HABBERTON (Pi 371), 
University High School, University of Illinois; CLEm 
C. Loew, Litchfield Community High School; Ray- 
MOND LussENHOP, Austin High School, Chicago, II- 
linois. The magazine will be devoted to a considera- 
tion of general problems affecting teachers of the so- 
cial studies. 

THE CHARLES BOETTCHER SCHOOL FOR CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN of Denver will be completed by January 1, 
1940, and will be ready for occupancy by the begin- 
ning of the second semester of the school year if pres- 
ent plans are carried through on schedule. The school 
was made possible by donations from Mr. and Mrs. 
CLAUDE K. BoETTCHER, who gave 55 per cent of the 
total cost of the building, to be constructed in honor 
of Mr. Boettcher’s father, a Colorado pioneer. Oper- 
ating expenses will be maintained by the school district 
to which the new institution is deeded. All admin- 
istrative functions will be carried on by the Denver 
Public Schools. Crippled children from the Kinder- 
garten through the twelfth grade will be admitted. 


Epcar G. JOHNSTON (Beta 444), one of four field 
representatives, who has been interpreting the co- 
operative study of secondary school standards during 
the year 1938-39, and is now high school visitor for 
the Bureau of Cooperation with Educational Institu- 
tions of the University of Michigan, records in the 
Michigan Education Journal for October, that the most 
helpful sign for educational progress was the attitude 
of teachers and administrators toward improvements 
of their programs. He says, “Schools were enthusiastic 
to have their work evaluated and criticisms and sug- 
gestions were welcome. It seems clear that a majority 
of teachers are alert to the need for change and wait 
only for constructive leadership to point the direction 
to progress.” Mr. Johnston visited 31 school systems 
in 21 states during the course of the year and says, 
“If the thirty-one schools I visited are typical of the 
American high schools in general, the next few years 
should show significant advance in making the school 
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responsive to the needs of its pupils and the com- 
munity it serves.” 


THE OcToBER, 1939, issue of the Journal of the 
Montana Education Association is bound with a gold 
cover and is a special issue marking the Fiftieth An- 
nual Convention of the Association. The issue is 
dedicated to the pioneer teachers of the state. The 
major article in the issue discusses the history of the 
Montana Education Association from the beginning 
down to the present. 


A STUDY COMPLETED BY ALVIN B. Biscoe of 
Bucknell University, financed by the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, to indicate ways in which additional 
revenue might be secured to finance the educational 
program and other needs, is recorded in brief in the 
Virginia Journal of Education for November. The 
study, while recorded as being by no means exhaus- 
tive, is indicated as being sufficiently comprehensive to 
reveal clearly the possibilities of increasing the Vir- 
ginia tax revenues without unduly increasing the tax 
burden. The report proposes to increase revenue 
chiefly by (1) increasing the rates on personal incomes 
in the higher brackets; (2) increasing the corporation 
income tax from 3 per cent to 4.5 per cent; (3) modi- 


fying the license fee schedules on retailers and whole- 
salers; (4) a tax on tobacco. The study indicates that 
these sources will provide from 5 to 6 millions of dol- 
lars a year. 


THE New JERSEY STATE PENSION AND ANNUITY 
FuNpD, which is the custodian of the Retirement Pen- 
sion Fund of New Jersey State teachers returned more 
than 4 per cent interest on the invested assets during 
the year which has just ended. However, further re- 
vision of the mortality tables used by the fund is 
recommended as a result of a five-year investigation 
in New Jersey. Such a revision would affect women 
teachers retiring after age 62 and men and women 
dependents of pensioners. In general the results indi- 
cate that the fund tables are on the conservative side. 
They show, however, that women who retire on 
superannuation (over age 62) and the dependents of 
pensioners benefiting by the various options are tend- 
ing to live longer than predicted by the actuarial tables 
in use. This means, of course, that the fund will, in 
the course of years, pay out to these groups more 
money than is set aside for them. In order to 
strengthen the retirement system and to guard against 
the development of a deficit, it is recommended that 
the Board adopt more conservative mortality tables 
for the women superannuation pensioners and men 
and women dependents. 
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DuRING THE 1939 sessions of state legislatures, 
more than 30 bills were considered in the field of 
teacher retirement. Several of these were state-wide 
teacher retirement bills introduced in states where no 
retirement system had existed before. The Wyoming 
Bill was passed but was vetoed by the Governor. The 
Alabama Bill is still pending. South Dakota and West 
Virginia Bills were enacted into law but those states 
failed to obtain state appropriations to put their laws 
into operation. Florida passed a retirement bill also 
but it is reported that the General Revenue Fund may 
not be sufficient to retire all teachers who apply for 
retirement during the first year. 

Revisions were made in the existing retirement sys- 
tems in eleven states. Illinois completely rewrote its 
existing system. Appropriations to put into operation 
retirement systems passed by the previous legislative 
sessions were made in Arkansas, Montana and Utah, 
although the latter was so reduced as to take the sys- 
tem off a strictly reserve basis. The Texas appropria- 
tion bill did not pass. 

The Georgia legislature passed a bill providing for a 
constitutional amendment to be proposed for popular 
vote on the question of a teacher retirement system for 
Fulton County. Bills introduced in Arizona, Dela- 
ware, Idaho, Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, North Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma, Oregon and Texas were defeated. 


THE CANADIAN TEACHERS FEDERATION, at their 
meeting in Montreal last summer, decided that, in 
the future, Education Week in Canada would be ob- 
served in November of each year rather than in Feb- 
ruary. The date set for the first celebration under the 
new plan coincides with Education Week in this coun- 
try, November 5-11. Because of the short period of 
time elapsing between the date of the decision to 
make the change and the date set for the observance 
of the week, plans for celebrating on a nation-wide 
scale the Canadian Education Week will not be cele- 
brated fully until November, 1940. 


A STUDY MADE BY Elizabeth G. Bowerman of the 
Rochester, New York Public Library, and reported in 
the Library Journal for October, 1939, indicates that 
the reduced rate on book postage which was put into 
effect by an Executive Order of the President last year, 
will result in a saving of $1,500,000 to schools, public 
libraries and college libraries because the new postage 
rate permits a considerable saving on each book pur- 
chased. The report indicates that school systems saved 
approximately three and three-tenths cents on each 
textbook received by mail. The savings in the case of 
public schools is estimated to be enough to permit the 
purchase of 1,200,000 more textbooks at the average 
cost of $.80 per textbook. The report indicates that 
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the present rate of 11/, cents per pound on books will 
be continued for some time. 


JANuARY 1, 1939, is the first date for the Federal 
Income Tax to be applied to the income of public 
school teachers. March 15, 1940, will be the date on 
which public school teachers must file their first re- 
turns for payment of Federal Income Tax for the year 
1939. The general rules regarding Federal Income 
Tax payments are as follows: Returns must be filed by 
single individuals who receive a net income of 
$1,000.00 or more between January 1, 1939, and 
January 1, 1940; by married individuals living with 
husband and wife and receiving a net income of 
$2,500.00 or more between January 1, 1939, and 
January 1, 1940; by a husband and wife having a com- 
bined net income of $2,500.00 during the year; and by 
a single or married individual having a gross income 
of $5,000.00 or more during the year. It should be 
noted that, while individuals coming in these four 
categories outlined above are required to file a return, 
it is not necessary that they will have to pay any tax 
unless a certain portion of their income is taxable. 
The personal exemption is $1,000.00 of untaxed in- 
come to unmarried individuals, and $2,500.00 of un- 
taxed income to married individuals, with the per- 
sonal exemption of $400.00 for each bona fide de- 
pendent, for whose support the person making the 
return is legally liable. 


TEACHERS IN LOGAN, UTAH, have agreed to the 
inserting of the following clause in every teacher's 
contract: “It is mutually agreed that deductions from 
monthly salary checks may be made for such profes- 
sional organizations as adopted by the Logan City 
Teachers Association and shall include the remission 
of dues on the Sick and Hospital Benefit Plan adopted 
by said Association.” Present deductions from the 
salary checks amount to eleven dollars and include 
yearly dues for local teachers’ associations, the Utah 
Education Association and National Education dues. 


VotuME VII, No. 1 of the Detroit Education 
News, published bi-weekly by the Detroit Teachers 
Association, appears this fall in a new format. The 
five-column paper, printed on newsprint, has been 
completely redesigned. The new form gives the ap- 
pearance of a modern tabloid newspaper. 


School Life, published by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, is printing each month during the school 
year one of a series of controversial issues in educa- 
tion, discussed in the form of a panel discussion. Two 
well-known persons will present arguments, one in 
favor of the proposal, one in opposition to it, using 


the established form of panel technique, which means 
that each writer has had the opportunity of reading 
the other member's statement and having also the 
opportunity of presenting a brief rebuttal statement. 
The first in the series of controversial questions to be 
discussed is “Shall School Systems Be Independent of 
Other Government Agencies?” WILLARD E. GIVENs 
(Lambda 290), Secretary of the National Education 
Association, answers “yes” to the question and gives 
his reasons. JEROME GREGORY KERWIN, Dean of 
Students in the Division of Social Sciences, University 
of Chicago, answers “no” and presents his point of 
view. In presenting the “Forum Panel” feature, the 
U. S. Office does not endeavor to make decisions on 
controversial educational issues, but through the use 
of the forum technique, seeks to throw light on such 
issues and hopes to inspire thoughtful thinking on 
subjects that concern the present and future of educa- 
tional endeavor throughout the nation. 


Education on Air and Screen 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION has be- 
gun its 9th year on the air with improved classroom 
aids for teachers, sponsoring four programs each week 
on The American School of the Air, in cooperation 
with the Columbia Broadcasting System. Write to the 
National Education Association for free materials 
which include some free announcement posters so 
that one may be placed for the convenience of teachers 
on all appropriate bulletin boards in the schools. Free 
teachers’ manuals for every teacher who uses these sup- 
plementary classroom aids, free copies of the radio 
calendar for your bulletin board, published by the 
American Association of School Administrators twice 
each year, and listing all nationally broadcast educa- 
tional programs not commercially sponsored, may also 
be obtained. Programs and other free materials are 
available. Write to the National Education Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., specifying the quantity of 
publications you wish to have. 


STATION WHA, THE WISCONSIN STATE STATION, 
has begun a series of broadcasts on “World Youth 
Speaks.” In preparation for the series JAMES C. 
FLINT, a member of the state staff, spent the summer 
making recordings of interviews with the young peo- 
ple of a number of foreign countries. 


THIS LIST OF PROGRAMS from the Mutual Broad- 
casting System completes the tabulation of major net- 
work programs which will be printed in THE PHI 
DELTA KapPaAN this year. The present list, added 
to those published earlier, form a basic reference for 





KEEPING ABREAST OF THE TIMES 


the regularly scheduled programs of interest to edu- 
cators generally. 
SUNDAY 

11:15-11:30 a. m.—Reviewing Stand. Under auspices 
of Northwestern University. Discussion of current 
problems (MBS). 

12:30-12:45 p. m.—American Wildlife. Talks deal- 
ing with conservation of wildlife natural outdoor 
resources (MBS). 

4:00-4:30 p. m.—“Nobody’s Children.” Show based 
on case histories of orphans from loca! Children’s 
Home Finding Society. Producer, Walter White, 
Jr. (MBS). 

8:00-9:00 p. m.—American Forum of the Air. 
S. Theodore Granik, presiding (MBS). 


TUESDAY 
9:00-9:15 p. m.—Raymond Gram Swing. Foreign 
News Analyst (MBS). 


THURSDAY 


11:45-11:57 a. m.—Medical Information Bureau of 
New York Academy of Medicine. “Can You Hear 
Me?” Dr. Benjamin Allen (MBS). 


FRIDAY 


11:45-11:57 a. m.—Radio Garden Club. 
Plant Lilacs Now.’’ Montague Free (MBS). 


SATURDAY 


10:30-11:00 a. m.—The First Offender. Series pre- 
sented by High Sheriff J. Edward Stanin of New 
Haven County (MBS). 

11:15-11:30 a. m.—This Wonderful world. From 
Hayden Planetarium (MBS). 


Education Abroad 


A GOOD WILL DELEGATION of six leading women 
representatives of the Pan-American nations visited the 
University of Texas campus in the middle of October 
to survey the school’s preliminary plans for the Latin 
American Institute, to open here next June. The In- 
stitute, a non-political agency to foster cultural rela- 
tions between the United States and the nations of 
Latin America, is one of the major objectives of the 
newly appointed president of the University, HOMER 
P. RAINEY (Zeta 361). 


“Let's 


Copies may be secured from the Educational Policies 
Commission at 10 cents each, with the usual liberal dis- 
counts if ordered in quantities. 


THE RECENT EVACUATION of British cities in the 
face of European war dangers has emphasized the 
schools cut off from educational facilities available in 
When the children were moved out into the country 
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they left behind them their libraries, picture galleries 
and motion picture facilities. The most readily avail- 
able means of filling this gap is the radio. The city 
teachers who had some skepticism about the value of 
radio are now coming to understand why the rural 
schools cut off from educational facilities aavilable in 
cities have benefited particularly by the broadcasts of 
the British Broadcasting Company. 


UNDER THE LEADERSHIP OF Dick EvANs, Execu- 
tive Vice-Chairman of the Florida-Wide Congress, 
Southern College, Lakeland, Florida, educators in the 
State of Florida celebrated on November 10-11-12 a 
state wide Congress on Education for Democracy. In- 
dividuals from the general public, special representa- 
tives of State organizations, including labor, patriotic, 
civic, fraternal and commercial organizations, leaders 
in the social and economic life of the nation, as well 
as educators of the state, were attendants at the meet- 
ing. 

The opening address was made by Dean WILLIAM 
F. RussELt (Beta 851) of Columbia University, 
Chairman of the World Congress on Education for 
Democracy. Other speakers included PauL McNutt, 
Administrator of the Federal Securities Agency, JOHN 
W. STUDEBAKER, Commissioner of the U. S. Office of 
Education, and Lupp M. Sptvey, President of South- 
ern College, Lakeland. 


A SEMINAR at the Congress on Education for De- 
mocracy held at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity on August 15-16-17 directed by Gerorce S. 
Counts (Zeta 90), defined democracy as “a way of 
life and social organization which, above all others, is 
sensitive to the dignity and worth of the individual 
human personality, affirming the fundamental moral 
and political equality of all men and recognizing no 
barriers of race, religion or circumstances.” 


Have You Read? 


SuRvEY GRAPHIC, October, 1939. The challenge 
of democracy to education. This special issue is the 
second of a series “Calling America.” The issue deals 
with topics “What is Education?” “The Schools We 
Keep,” “Where We Must Take Hold” and “Answer- 
ing the Challenge.” Written by people of ability and 
reputation in the field of education and in other areas 
of interest in the United States, this issue of The Sur- 
vey Graphic is one of the best treatments of American 
education presented in recent years in general maga- 
zines. 

EFRON, ALEXANDER. CURRENT TRENDS IN So- 


viET SECONDARY EpuUCATION. (Ed. Forum, March, 
1939, 3, 291-293.) This article indicates the changes 
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having taken place in Russia since 1932, indicating 
that the too-hasty and ill-planned advance into ex- 
treme progressivism which took place during 1920- 
1930 has been succeeded by a return to more formal 
methods of teaching. The article indicates that 
although much remains to be done, some progress is 
being made. 


LINDEGREN, ALINA. EDUCATION IN GERMANY. 
(Washington, D. C.: U. S. Off. of Ed., 1938, Bull. 
No. 15. Pp. xii + 145. $.20.) This 145-page study 
outlines in rather thorough form education in Ger- 
many at present, showing the changes which have 
taken place since the establishment of the complete 
system under the auspices of the National Socialist 
Party. 

MEYER, ADOLPH E. THE DEVELOPMENT OF Epu- 
CATION IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939. Pp. xx +406. $2.75.) This 
book is especially valuable because in addition to dis- 
cussing the national systems of education of Germany, 
France, England, Italy, and the United States in gen- 
eral, several chapters are devoted to a consideration of 
particular types of progressive and experimental 
schools and to a discussion of the philosophy and prac- 
tices of prominent leaders in education, both abroad 
and in the United States. 


THE SEPTEMBER, 1939, issue of the Research Bulle- 
tin of the National Education Association lists and de- 
scribes nearly 200 organizations interested in inter- 
national relations and describes the material supplied 
the schools by each organization. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION AND THE WAR IN EUROPE. 
(Washington, D. C.: Ed. Policies Comm., 1939. 
Pp. iv + 11. $.10.) This booklet, prepared by the 
outstanding leaders who are members of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, should be on the “must 
read” list of all American educators. It can be read 
with profit not only by faculty members but also by 
high school students and might very well serve as ref- 
erence material in courses in history, civics and gov- 
erriment. 

BLAucH, LLoyp E., AND Rem, CHARLES F. PuBLic 
EDUCATION IN THE TERRITORIES AND OUTLYING 
POssESSIONS. (Washington, D. C.: Adv. Comm. on 
Ed., 1939. Pp. xv + 243. $.35.) This staff study No. 
16, prepared for the Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion, deals with education in Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, and American Samoa. 


BOSTWICK, PRUDENCE. THEY Dm Not Go To 
COLLEGE. (Ed. Res. Bull., September 13, 1939, 18, 
147-162.) This is the report of a follow-up study of 
students entering the Manual Training High School, 


Denver, Colorado, in 1933-34. The writer points out 
how areas of occupational life have been ignored with 
magnificent unconcern; that the group without spe- 
cific training have a great problem in finding work. 
Some of the issues in specific training are raised in the 
light of the wide variety of jobs these individuals se- 
cured and the constant shifting in jobs. 


De KruiF, PAUL. THE FIGHT FoR LIFE. (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1938. Pp. 342. 
$3.00.) In this volume are told the stories of the fight 
by Goldberger and the American Red Cross against 
pellagra in the southern states; the struggle of De Lee 
to save the lives of mothers; the work of Elliott curing 
gonorrhea with his hot water bottle; the lower death 
rate at the Chicago Maternity Center; and the war by 
scientists on infantile paralysis. 


ANONYMOUS. A PROGRAM OF ACTION FOR 
AMERICAN YOUTH. (Washington, D. C.: Amer. 
Council on Ed., 1939. Pp. 19.) In this statement 
the American Youth Commission recommends to the 
American people a program of immediate action for 
youth. Specific recommendations are made with ref- 
erence to employment, health, and education. These 
are the problems of youth that are now most urgent. 
The statement is addressed to the immediate situation 
in which the American people find themselves as the 
result of the war abroad. It was adopted by the Com- 
mission on October 9, 1939. 


Do You Know That 


The biggest business of America is that of Educa- 
tion ? 

Approximately one fourth of America’s population 
is engaged in some phase of education or activity re- 
lated thereto ? 

According to the U. S. Office of Education this frac- 
tional part of America’s population approximates 33,- 
000,000 men, women and children? 

This means more than merely the tasks of teaching 
and studying. It means employment to men and 
women in administrative and supervisory positions. 
It provides work for the agriculturalist, the engineer, 
the technician, the manufacturer, the lumberman, the 
miner, the quarryman, the transportation companies, 
the carpenter, the electrician, the plumber, the pub- 
lisher, the writer, the doctor and the nurse. Business 
is stimulated in many lines of activity—the clothing, 
boot and shoe industries are examples ? 

The nation has a vast investment in its education 
program, estimated to be $12,000,000,000 ? 

Of this amount, according to the U. S. Office of 
Education, $1,525,000,000 is held by private institu- 
tions and $712,000,000 by public institutions ? 

















Of Concern to Phi Delta Kappa 


THE NOTICE of subscription expiration which ap- 
peared in many copies of the September issue proved 
to be a great help and at the 
UNFORTUNATE same time a great embarrassment 
MISTAKE to the national office. The rate 
of remittance during October 
and November by those who had delayed payment of 
31st year dues was remarkable and there seemed to 
be no other reason than the reminder which each re- 
ceived in the magazine. The September issue was sent 
to all who had been in good standing for the 30th 
fiscal year and in each copy was a notice saying, 
“Your subscription to THE PHt DELTA KAPPAN ex- 
pires with this issue.” So far, so good. 
Unfortunately the same notice got into the maga- 
zines of many members whose record of good standing 
for the 31st fiscal year was unquestioned. Needless 
to say, it was disturbing and much correspondence has 
resulted regarding the error. The mistake did not 
involve the national office records in any way but was 
due solely to the way in which the “selector” on the 
addressograph was operated. The mistake was not dis- 
covered until it was too late to do anything about it. 
We humbly say, “Beg your pardon, please.” 


THE THREE CHAPTERS Of Phi Delta Kappa in Chicago- 
land will cooperate as hosts to the Eighteenth Na- 

tional Council and will do all in their 
HOSTS TO power to make the delegates feel wel- 
COUNCIL come. While there will be no oppor- 

tunity for sight-seeing during the three 
days of the council meetings, those who arrive early 
and those who stay late will be given an opportunity 
to go places and see things in Chicago. Details of 
all arrangements have been sent to all delegates and 
alternates. The delegates and visitors are urged to 
register in the Phi Delta Kappa office at the La Salle 
Hotel as early as possible on December 27. The office 
will be in Parlor A on the Mezzanine Floor. 


ALPHA OMICRON Field Chapter was installed at 
Charleston, Illinois, on November 29 with a member- 

ship of forty-nine. This group had 
39TH FIELD been meeting for some time as a Phi 
CHAPTER Delta Kappa Club until it became 

convinced that it should establish 
itself on a permanent basis. Visitors attending in- 
stallation included nine members from Pi Chapter at 
Urbana, nine members from Alpha Chapter at Bloom- 
ington, Indiana, and four members from Chi Field 
Chapter at Terre Haute, Indiana. Among these 


visitors were Lewis W. Williams and Willard W. 
Patty, both past national presidents. Dr. Patty gave 
the address of the evening. 

Officers elected for the remainder of the year are: 
President, W. B. Jefferies, Superintendent of Charles- 
ton Public Schools; Vice-President, Arthur Forster, 
Principal of Mayo School, Paris; Secretary, Roy K. 
Wilson, Director of Public Relations, Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College; and Treasurer, Raymond R. 
Gregg, Business Manager, Eastern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College. Ralph E. Stringer, Principal of the Rob- 
inson Township High School, was elected delegate to 
the national council. 


Put DELTA Kappa began the publication of Education 
Abstracts in November, 1937, with a subscription 
list of 443. This list of subscribers 
EDUCATION has been increased to 772, which is a 
ABSTRACTS _ substantial increase over a two-year 
period. The increase is not sufficient, 
however, to make the publication self-supporting 
although there has been a consistent promotional cam- 
paign on since the acquisition of the publication. The 
editorial board feels that we are definitely committed 
to a continuation of the publication for at least one 
more year during which renewed efforts should be 
made to bring the list up to a point where the project 
may become self-supporting or relatively so. This 
will, of course, be a matter which the national council 
will consider and provide for in the event of approval. 
One means of increasing interest in and support of 
Education Abstracts is to increase the frequency of 
publication. (Now only five issues per year.) The edi- 
torial board has therefore agreed that Volume V 
(1940) should consist of eleven issues, each of 32 
pages. The cost of the volume on this basis will be 
approximately the same as the cost of Volume IV, 
which consisted of five issues, each of 80 pages. The 
total number of abstracts will be about the same, or 
greater due to increasing emphasis upon shorter ab- 
stracts. On the present basis of five issues per year, 
the appearance of the publication is so infrequent as 
to cause concern on the part of the subscriber lest 
his subscription be expired or discontinued prema- 
turely. Furthermore, an issue consisting of eighty 
pages of abstracted material is a rather formidable 
document. Therefore, the trial for the coming year 
in the belief that there will be renewed interest and 
an increasing number of subscriptions both of which 
would testify to the need for support of the project 
represented by Education Abstracts. 
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The subscription price of $4.00 per year remains 
the same under the new plan with the special rate 
to members of Phi Delta Kappa in good standing of 
$3.00 per year for personal subscriptions. Send in 
vsur Check now and give yourself a year of Education 
Abstracts. 


UNDER DATE of December 1, Zeta Chapter of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, issued to all chapters a proposal 
for reconditioning the national con- 
ZETA stitution and by-laws. The chapter 
PROPOSALS has made a thorough study of the or- 
ganization and content of the consti- 
tution and by-laws and has prepared with great care a 
mimeographed proposal of 19 pages. 

The chapter also supplied a two-page communica- 
tion in which the underlying philosophy was stated. 
Since this is of more than usual concern, we include a 
portion of it. Chapters and individual members are 
urged to study it carefully for it does without doubt 
propose a radical change in the fundamental purpose 
of Phi Delta Kappa. We quote: 

“Zeta Chapter wishes to bring to your attention a 
matter of vital importance to the fraternity, and to ask 
for your cooperation and counsel. It has been the 
feeling of our chapter that the constitution and by- 
laws of the fraternity are in dire need of revision. 
Accordingly, a committee of the chapter has studied 


the national constitution and by-laws as they now 
stand and has submitted proposed revisions which 
have been approved by Zeta Chapter. The chapter 
has also voted to ‘instruct its delegate to the National 
Council to support such proposals as are in accord 
with these suggestions.’ These suggestions are in- 
tended to: 

“1. Promote the point of view that the primary 
interest of the fraternity is and should be centered 
in the personal relationships and local activities of 
the individual chapters and that the activities of 
the national office can be justified only insofar as they 
contribute to this fundamental purpose. 

“2. Eliminate from the national administrative of- 
ficers of the fraternity powers of decision in matters 
of general policy which, it is felt, should properly 
belong to the national council. 

“3. Insure safe and adequate financial control of 
the funds of the national fraternity. 

“4. Eliminate detailed specification and regulation 
of chapter activities and procedures. 

“5S. Make the constitution primarily a document of 
fundamental law and the by-laws a document of de- 
tailed procedures on national matters. 

“6. Change the numbering of articles and sections 
to facilitate the above purposes and to put matters of 
importance first and to obtain logical order in both 
documents.” 














ROFESSIONAL people often 

have printing jobs that have to 

be done with unusual care and 
that require more than just “‘printing 
office intelligence.’”” Of course, such 
work costs more, but it is worth 
more. For years we have specialized 
along such lines and we feel we 
can serve the man with exacting re- 
quirements. Books and magazines 
afe specialties with us. Prices are ob- 
tainable any time without obligation. 


THE OVID BELL PRESS, Inc. 


FULTON, MISSOURI 
Official Printer—Phi Delta Kappa Publications 




















Honest Merchandise at Fair Prices 


Let us Compete on 

Your Class Jewelry 

Needs, Invitations 
and Diplomas 


Wire or Write 


GEORGE SPIES, Inc. 
4140 N. Kolmar Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
Official Jewelers to Phi Delta Kappa 
Send orders for Phi Delta Kappa jewelry to Phi Delta Kappa 
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